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NEWS OF 


HE statement made by the Lord Chancellor in the House of 

Lords on Wednesday regarding the treatment of Germany is 
very much to be welcomed. The Bishop of Chichester, in appealing 
for an official and categorical declaration on the Government’s atti- 
tude, based himself squarely on the distinction drawn last Novem- 
ber by Marshal Stalin between the destruction of Germany—which 
M. Stalin ruled out as impossible—and the destruction of the 
Hitlerite State, and Lord Simon accepted both the purpose and 
the distinction without reserve. His words are worth quoting 
textually, for clarity on this point may have an appreciable effect 
on the duration of the war. His Majesty’s Government, said the 
Lord Chancellor, agreed with Premier Stalin that the Hitlerite 
State could, and should, be destroyed, and that the whole German 
people was not, as Dr. Goebbels was trying to persuade them, 
doomed to destruction ; he wished to put those two propositions with 
equal clearness, firmness and emphasis. ‘That does not completely 
clarify the situation, for it cannot be completely clarified. The 
punishment of the guilty, to which the Lord Chancellor referred as 
one of the Government’s fixed resolves, will present immense diffi- 
culties, and it is no doubt true, as Lord Vansittart (whose influence 
would be much greater if he could manage to state his case with 
moderation) observed, that at the end of the war something like 
1or per cent. of the German people will be claiming to have 
been something like ror per cent. anti-Nazi. But that situation can 
be dealt with when it arises. Meanwhile, it is of immense im- 
portance that the British Government should have identified itself 
completely and unreservedly with the Russian on one of the most 
vital issues of the whole war, and that British propagandists should 
now be in a position to broadcast to Germany a statement of policy 
that will cut invaluable ground from under Goebbels’ feet. 


Sea-Power and The Air 

The destruction of the Japanese convoy by American aircraft in 
the Bismarck Sea last week was a victory even more complete 
than that won in the Solomons last November. The convoy con- 
sisted of twelve transports, believed to have been carrying 15,000 
soldiers, and ten escorting warships. It was completely wiped out 
by repeated attacks of shore-based American bombers protected by 
fighters. The enemy, so far from lacking air support, is reported 
to have used 150 aeroplanes, of which 102 were seen to have been 
Put out of action. Of the 136 American and Australian aeroplanes 
in action, all but four returned to their base. While the victory 
demonstrates once again the effectiveness of shore-based aeroplanes 
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in attacking warships at sea, it could not have been achieved withouq 
excellent reconnaissance and determined combined fighting. The 
completeness of the success tends also to confirm the view that much 
of the Japanese Air Force is inferior both in material and in personnel 
as compared with the forces of the United Nations. The convoy 
appeared to be heading for Lae in New Guinea, where its safe 
arrival might have enabled the Japanese to undertake a countere 
offensive in eastern Papua. The long string of islands, of which 
New Guinea, in the centre, is the largest, is really the front line 
between the Japanese and the United Nations based on Australia, 
The risks which the enemy have run with a view to gaining 
Guadalcanal and restoring their position in New Guinea are a 
measure of the importance of these islands either for a Japanese 
offensive against Australia or an Allied counter-offensive agains§ 


Japan. 


As Russia Sees It 

Mr. Henry Wallace, the Vice-President of the United States, in 
a speech last Monday named a number of conditions which must 
be satisfied if we are to avoid World War No. 3. Among other 
things, if we would avert such a calamity, we on our part, he said, 
must deal honestly and fairly with Russia and be helpful as she 
works out her economic problems; and equally she on her part 
would have to refrain from fomenting world-wide revolution. There 
is every reason for hoping that the Soviet Government and the 
people of Russia will more and more realise the desire of the 
American and British people to co-operate with them in the future 
as well as now; but there are some things which, according to 
Admiral William Standley, the United States Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, the people of Russia do not yet know simply because 
they have not been told—for example, the vast quantity of American 
aid sent to Russia. The Ambassador said frankly the other day that 
wider publicity among the Soviet people about the supplies reaching 
their front would ease the task of the Washington administration in 
maintaining Lend-Lease aid at the maximum quantity, and added 
that the Soviets were trying to create the impression that they are 
fighting the war alone. The wisdom of such an assertion is doubtful. 
Admiral Standley is not a professional diplomat and his statement 
has been severely criticised in America. But the Russians do not 
appear to have resented it. Indeed, they promptly responded by 
broadcasting Mr. Edward Stettinius’ speech giving statistics of 
American supplies to Russia. But what Russia wants much more 
than supplies is a Second Front in Europe. 
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The Proposed Economic Talks 


Viscount Cranborne took the opportunity afforded by a question 
in the House of Lords last Tuesday to state that the Government 
welcomed the proposals for an economic conference of the United 
Nations recently made by President Roosevelt and Mr. Sumner 
Welles. The President, it will be recalled, suggested discussions 
on food; Mr. Welles spoke of discussions on a wider economic 
basis,—on all those problems, in fact, which concern methods of 
achieving “freedom from want.” Beyond stating that the Govera- 
ment had been in touch with the Dominions and India on post-war 
financial questions, and had had informal meetings with the Allied 
Governments in England, the Lord Privy Seal said little more 
than that it welcomed the American initiative. From this it would 
appear that definite plans about economic talks have yet to be made, 
and that our Government probably awaits further communications 
from Washington. Yet Mr. Roosevelt spoke about discussions on 
food in the spring, and Mr. Sumner Welles dwelt on the urgency 
of getting on with a study of the economic problems that are of 
concern to all the United Nations. It is of the utmost importance 
that when the parties to the proposed conference meet each of them 
should have made a preliminary study of the issues to be dealt with, 
and should be prepared to make constructive suggestions; and 
suggestions that may be made by this country obviously should be 
governed not only by international conditions, but by the special 
requirements of trade and employment in Britain. Discussions on 
these questions here have gone much further than is generally 
realised. A general statement on the subject by the appropriate 
Minister would be of advantage, for the impression that we are 
behindhand in such matters is unfortunate as well as incorrect. 


Post-War Aviation 

In a speech at Bristol on Tuesday Mr. Leslie Runciman dealt with 
a subject of some delicacy and great importance, on which a state- 
ment may have been made in the House of Commons before these 
lines are read—Anglo-American competition in civil air-transport 
after the war. That some dangers are inherent in this is undeniable. 
Pan-American Airways is an ambitious organisation, anxious to 
plan American air-services to every quarter of the globe. British 
Overseas Airways no doubt has its ambitions too, and rightly. But 
these are essentially questions for Governments to hammer out 
together, and not at all fit matter for the contentions of rival com- 
mercial organisations. In this country indeed the one organisation 
responsible for external civil aviation today is a public utility 
corporation, and so subject to indirect but effective Government 
control. At least that degree of control must be exercised by 
Governments everywhere if air-transport on a world, or continental, 
scale is to be organised on the basis of co-ordination and co-operation 
rather than cut-throat competition. The way is manifestly open 
to an initial agreement between this country and the United States 
along those lines. The Americans today are, as a matter of military 
arrangement, building large numbers of transport-planes, with 
which they will consequently be not merely well stocked but over- 
stocked when the war ends. They will not, we can assume, 
attempt to exploit that fortuitous advantage at our expense, and in 
any case we have good bargaining-counters in the possession of 
airfields of which the Americans may desire to avail themselves 
all over the world. It is too early to plan the framework of a 
world-system of civil aviation, but it would be extremely valuable 
to provide a working model in the shape of an Anglo-American 
agreement (with room for France’s possible participation later) 
covering the North Atlantic traffic. 


The London Shelter Disaster 

Mr. Morrison has promised to probe to the utmost the causes 
of the appalling London shelter disaster in which 178 people were 
killed and 60 injured. His decision that the inquiry (which opened 
on Thursday under Mr. L. R. Dunne) shall not be public must be 
accepted with regret. The catastrophe was started by the fall of 
one woman carrying a child near the bottom of a flight of stairs ; 
others tripping over her prostrate body made a barrier against 
which the crowd behind packed helplessly. The disaster would 
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certainly have been lessened if those behind could have seen why 
was in front of them and had not pressed on. The points to whig 
inquiry must obviously be directed are, whether there should ng 
have been an adequate screened light to guide persons descending 
the stairs, whether the stairway should not have had rails in th 
centre and at the sides by which persons could steady themselve, 
whether there should have been more entrances, and whether ther 
should not have been wardens on the spot to direct the crowd ang 
attend to the doors (which on this occasion were not closed). Theg 
are only some of the relevant points which must be fully probed 
Whatever conclusions may be arrived at, the lessons must be applied 
in other shelters all over the country. Mr. Morrison has righty 
deprecated any tendency to look for scapegoats until it is established 
who or what was responsible. But evidently it was, or should hay 
been, somebody’s business to ensure that in the construction ¢ 
maintenance of the shelters no safety precautions were omitted, 
Inquiry should not be restricted to the causes of this particuly 
disaster, but should consider other possible defects in shelters whic 
might make their use dangerous. 


Electricity Supply Reform 


The supply of electricity in the London and Home Countis 
District comes from no fewer than 75 separate undertakings. This 
division of service is extremely uneconomical in itself, and leads t 
glaring discrepancies in the prices charged in different boroughs 
There is so little to be said for the existing arrangement that almost 
any scheme of unification would be an improvement. In a report 
issued by the London and Home Counties Joint Electricity Authority 
it is proposed that all undertakings in its district should be trans- 
ferred to public ownership, and that a reconstituted Electricity Board 
should take over the duty of providing the whole area with what 
might well become the largest and finest electricity supply-service 
in the world. The scheme may be compared, both in the financial 
arrangements proposed and in the unified services to be provided, 
with that applied when London transport was unified under the 
London Passenger Transport Board. The Electricity Act of 1926 only 
went half-way along the road of reform owing to the resistance of 
vested interests, and it is unthinkable that the period of post-war re- 
construction should leave things where they are; and indeed the Scott 
Report recommended that the Electricity Commissioners should be 
instructed to prepare schemes. Needless to say, what is needed is 
an improved electricity plan for all Britain, and not for the London 
area only—and that is recognised in the London and Home Counties 
Joint Electricity Authority’s report. The objections which have been 
made on this score are no more reasonable than to protest because 
Coventry or Southampton has put forward schemes of rebui'ding. 


The Railways in War and Peace 


No industry in the country car. survey its recemt recora with 
greater certainty of essential work well done than that carried m@ 
by the four main-line railway companies. At the annual general 
meetings facts and figures were given by the chairmen which show 
the tremendous strain of war-work put upon them when many d 
their trained men were called up. The railways have proved that 9 
far from being obsolete, they are essential; and this is true for 
peace as well as for war. They have been heavily handicapped by 
regulations. They have been restricted in the use of auxiliary road 
services, while their rivals on the roads have not had to meet 
comparable rate charges, or to bear a burden equivalent to that 
imposed by the maintenance of permanent ways. The companies 
and their shareholders deserve more consideration than they have 
had at the hands of the State. But when the war is over it wil 
not be a case simply of revising their position. There will have to 
be radical changes for the integration of all the transport services. 
Road and rai! must cease to be rivals ; their services, as Sir Thomas 
Royden insists, must be complementary, and both must work if 
also with coastal and inland water traffic. There would probably be 
little resistance on the part of the great railway companies to theif 
absorption in a Public Corporation, if fair terms were given to the 
shareholders. This, with measures providing for co-ordination 
with other forms of transport, would be the wise solution. 
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CRITICAL FRIENDS 


GOOD deal of confused talk is current in the United States 
A today about naval bases and airfields on British soil, Japanese 
mandated areas in the Pacific, the larger question of the future of 
colonies generally and the still larger question of the post-war 
organisation of the world. That the talk is confused is not sur- 
prising, mor in any way discreditable to the intelligence of the 
talkers. The situation of which all the subjects mentioned are 
elements is inextricably confused, and the intellectual process of 
straightening must precede the political process of settling. The 
time to begin the former is now, and though we are not required 
to endorse everything said on the other side of the Atlantic (which 
would, indeed, involve the endorsement of many contradictory 
theses) we shall be wise to listen to it with respect even when 
claims are made which appear to go beyond what ally may reason- 
ably demand from ally. For on all these matters Americans have 
got to agree among themselves, we among ourselves, and both 
peoples with one another. That involves mental exercise, patience 
and good temper, but the goal is perfectly attainable and there 
must be no doubts, or undue delays, about attaining it. To some 
extent the mistake is being made of underrating what has already 
been achieved. The leasing of naval bases by this country to 
the United States in 1940, long before America came into the war, 
was a revolutionary departure from all tradition ; the establish- 
ment of the joint Anglo-American Caribbean Board is an innova- 
tion fruitful in possibilities of development and adaptation ; and 
the growing sense on both sides of the Atlantic that many of the 
more important naval bases and airfields in the world must after 
the war serve not national but international ends foreshadows not 
dissension but constructive agreement as the ground is cleared 
by informed discussion. 

Before that point is reached the process of mutual education 
must be carried some stages further yet. It is entirely salutary for 
us to be faced with temperate American criticism of our Indian 
policy or our colonial administration, and equally salutary for 
America to have the facts of the situation temperately put before 
her and be given an opportunity of considering which of her 
criticisms is just. Though our case in the matter of India is 
fully understood by the best American politicians and writers it 
has largely gone by default in the country as a whole—as it need 
not have if more trouble had been taken here to send to America 
speakers qualified to deal summarily with the propaganda emanat- 
ing from Indian Congress Party students in most of the Universi- 
ties of the Union. But at the moment it is British colonial policy 
which most needs elucidation, for the impression exists in large 
circles in the United States, fostered by left-wing critics both 
there and here, that exploitation and maladministration figure 
largely in British colonial administration not only of yesterday but 
of today, and that in consequence some kind of internationalisa- 
tion of colonies is to be desired. It was this demand that the 
Colonial Secretary was meeting when in a speech at Oxford on 
Saturday he declared, in words which might been more 
happily selected, that “he was more interested in what Britain 
thought of the British Empire than in what the United States of 
America thought of it.” Col. Stanley, of course, was fundamentally 
right. The British Empire is a British, not an American, 
responsibility. But that does not mean that America has no title 
to take an interest in British colonies, particularly those in the 
Western Hemisphere, or that we need immediately bristle in self- 
defence even if that interest sometimes seems excessive. 

What we must do, and the duty is compelling, is to take all 
Possible steps to dispel American misconceptions about British 
colonial administration. Americans are perfectly fair-minded 


people, and once we have convinced them that the two fundamental 
principles of our administration are that as administrators we 
regard ourselves as trustees for the native races, and that our 
general aim is the progressive attainment of self-government by 
every colony as education and experience produce men equal to 
the responsibilities of government, we can well afford to admit, as 
we must, shortcomings—such as the sacrifice of native interests 
to those of British settlers or British shareholders—that here and 
there have stained a broadly creditable record. The aims defined 
by Col. Stanley in the latter part of the speech already quoted 
were admirable. The colonies, he observed, as a whole were 
territories of primary producers, and they could never hope to 
reach a maximum prosperity except in an expansionist world, 
where products moved freely across the seas, where demand was 
increased rather than supply restricted. That is profoundly true ; 
it accords completely with the views of Mr. Cordell Hull and Mr. 
Sumner Welles regarding the free movement of goods across 
political frontiers, and the declaration against restriction of output 
should be peculiarly welcome to an America which has not for- 
gotten its own anger at the Stevenson rubber-restriction scheme 
in Malaya in the "twenties. But one point must be emphasised. 
The Colonial Secretary will certainly not cavil at it, and America 
must be left in no doubt about it. “A maximum prosperity ” 
must mean first and foremost the prosperity of the native inhabi- 
tants of a colony, and only secondarily of European settlers or 
European shareholders in concerns doing business there,—though in 
most cases the benefit should, in fact, be general. 

The problem that will have to be faced is how to combine 
international co-operation in the matter of colonies—not British 
alone ; there are Dutch and Belgian and French and Portuguese 
and Spanish colonies and American dependencies—with national 
administration. So far as the British Empire is concerned we can 
unreservedly welcome friendly consultation. So high an authority 
as Lord Hailey has*advocated regional councils to represent, on a 
consultative basis, the colonies of different European Powers in a 
given area, such as the West Indies or the Far East, with a view 
to a pooling of experience and the free ventilation of reasoned 
criticism. Pending that, the greatest service we can do to the world 
is to make the complexity of what is far too comprehensively 
summarised as “ the colonial question” understood. There are a 
hundred colonial questions, arising from the immense differences of 
economic and political development of the varied dependencies 
which form part of the British Empire. A recent pamphlet 
by Lord Hailey himself* illustrates that most valuably. The 
different stages of progress towards self-government are there 
described most lucidly, and the conditions for the gradual replace- 
ment of official control by autonomy laid down. “Clearly,” 
writes Lord Hailey of a particular type of colony, “we must 
retain official control until the native community has made such 
progress as will enable it to share political power with the 
European minority on terms which we can regard as just to both 
sides ; meanwhile all our effort must be directed to hastening 
this process.” American interest in all such endeavour is to be 
welcomed. American criticism, so far as it is based on genuine 
understanding, is not to be resented. American co-operation in 
such matters as the provision of free markets for colonial products 
would be a practical and valuable form of collaboration. 

The essential is that on these and larger questions, such as Vice- 
President Wallace and Governor Stassen have been discussing 
very suggestively in recent speeches, the best elements in both 
countries—meaning by that those people who are conscious of 


* Britain and Her Dependencies. (Longmans, 6d.) 
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a moral purpose for nations as for individuals, and care more for 
national service to humanity than for national expansion and 
ascendancy—shall determine at almost any cost to sink minor 
prejudices and suppress inevitable irritations in the interests of the 
ideals they hold in common. There will be vested interests to 
fight, narrow conceptions to widen, selfish lethargy to dispel, 
both here and there. No breath nor time can be wasted over 
differences on small matters between British and Americans who 
agree fundamentally on great matters. United action by all the 
United Nations, particularly the four Great Powers, is imperative 
if the war is to be won and the post-war world preserved from 
chaos. A close understanding with Russia is as essential as Mr. 
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Wallace declared it to be in his speech at Delaware, Ohio, oq 
Monday. Every opportunity to develop that must be seized 
and some created. But contacts with Russia at this moment ar 
scanty. Our troops are not fighting together ; exchanges of visit 
by nationals of the two countries are by the nature of things 
limited ; language isan inevitable obstacle. Relations betweeg 
Great Britain and the United States are different in all thes 
respects, and the possibilities inherent in them are immense 
Anglo-American co-operation, defended resolutely against deni. 
gration from within as well as assault from without, will not be 
the only, but it can and should be the first, firm foundation fo 
the fabric of the post-war world. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE new Speaker, Col. Clifton Brown, lacks one desirable, though 

by no means indispensable, qualification for his high office—com- 
manding stature. That matters more than might be supposed, for 
the Speaker’s daily procession through the lobby is an impressive 
little ceremony, and it looks well for the Speaker to hold his head 
as high as any of his attendants. But there are other things of 
greater moment than that, and there is general agreement that 
Col. Clifton Brown will fill the chair with dignity and efficiency, 
though, as an experienced Member observed, the Speakership in 
the next Parliament may be a much more exacting office than it is 
in this, from which all party acrimony is absent. The oldest 
Members of the House, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Lambert, can 
remember five of the new Speaker’s predecessors, and they would 
agree, I imagine, that the exemplars to follow are, first, Mr. Speaker 
Peel and, next to him, Mr. Speaker Lowther—still active today 
as Lord Ullswater. In one respect acceptance of the Speakership 
involves some sacrifice. ‘The office is eminent, but it is a lonely 
eminence. The Speaker, by being elevated above his fellow- 
Members, is to a large extent cut off from them. As he passes 
through the lobby, Members, instead of accosting, bow to him. He 
is never seen in the smoking-room. His house is adjacent, and when 
he is not in the Chamber he is there. A genial and companionable 
man—such as the new Speaker himself—must find the sense of 
segregation a little depressing. ag 

. * * * 

While criticism of the Beveridge scheme on financial grounds is 
perfectly reasonable, the warmth with which the scheme has been 
received by leading business men, who are not likely to ignore the 
business side of the proposals, is significant. One of the first to 
welcome the plan was Sir Malcolm Stewart, who is chairman of 
two of the largest concerns in the building industry, Associated 
Portland Cement and London Brick, and in The Times of last 
Tuesday principal place was given to a letter which opens by 
asserting that the feature of the Beveridge Report which has 
gripped the whole nation is its expression of a moral principle, the 
principle that no citizen of this country shall be allowed to starve 
while other citizens have more than enough to avoid starvation, 
and goes on to the affirmation that “ Beveridge has lighted a beacon 
of faith ; faith in our country, in ourselves and in the triumph of 
what is good over evil.” If it be asked, as it reasonably may be, 
whence this quixotic idealism emanates, the answer is that the 
writer of the letter, Sir Walter Benton Jones, is chairman and 
managing director of United Steel, a director of the Westminster 
Bank, Stewarts and Lloyds, Stanton Ironworks and various other 
important concerns, and a vice-president of the Mining Association 
of Great Britain. If cement and bricks are not among the principal 
export industries, steel and coal unquestionably are. 

+ * + * 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has faith in the pen no less than 
in the sword—or the machine-gun. A Chungking correspondent 
sends the Manchester Guardian an interesting summary of a book 
by the Generalissimo which is being publjshed this week in a first 
edition of 500,000. That the Chinese leader can find time in the 
course of a six-years* war to write a volume of national importance 
may seem surprising, but he obviously thinks the book an essential 


constituent both of victory and of reconstruction, consisting as jt 
does of a political and philosophical guide to the nation, and 
emphasising the necessity for China to shape her own destiny and 
not content herself with copying either Europe or America. The 
volume is described as China’s political Bible, and it will be studied 
in all the schools. Comparison, in some superficial respects, with 
Mein Kampf is inevitable, but it is more likely, in fact, to be contrast 
—between enlightenment and the blind brutality of crude force. 
* * * * 

Discussions of the effect of the war on morals ought Clearly not 
to be confined to questions of sex. That is a subject which stands 
by itself, and I am not concerned with it here. But the growth of 
dishonesty would seem, from all I hear, to be serious. Just after 
being told of the regularity with which consignments of a certain 
foodstuff sent by rail arrive at thei: destination 20 per cent. or more 
short (which I found it difficult to believe), I opened a daily paper 
and read that “Police and Food Ministry detectives are trying to 
trace huge quantities of rationed food which have disappeared from 
emergency depots in all parts of the country. . Thousands of 
pounds’ worth have vanished while in transit on the railways.” The 
subject, I may add, arose in the course of a conversation devoted to 
reports of petty pilfering in all sorts of different quarters. One 
successful theft of luggage that came to my notice was effected very 
simply. The marauder made his way through the train between 
Liverpool and London, and when he found the luggage-van un- 
tenanted, cut the labels from some suitcases, substituted others of 
his own (not, I should have thought a necessary precaution), and, 
presenting himself promptly at the van door at the terminus, claimed 
his booty and had it well away in a taxi before its real owner 
appeared. It is depressing that the Church and the law between 
them can do so little to check this kind of depreciation in national 
morals. 

* * * * 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s “ Six-point post-war programme” 
on “ The Full Development of Individual Responsibility ” has not, I 
think, so far been promulgated in this country. I find it in the 
American magazine, The New Yorker, and, what may seem a little 
strange, in the advertisement pages of that widely-circulated and 
not conspicuously ecclesiastical journal. They occur, moreover, in 
an advertisement inserted not by any religious nor even any pro- 
gressive (in the idealistic sense) organisation, but by that entirely 
realistic and hard-headed business concern, Pan-American Airways. 
Whence this outcrop of idealism? Has Dr. Buchman joined the 
board? Not at all, just sound commercial acumen. Dr. Temple 
has his say—a very good say, too. Then Pan-American Airways has 
its turn. Thus: 

Never before in the world’s history has the “brotherhood of 
man” been so close to reality as it is today. 

For, the instant we win this war, all geographical barriers will 
disappear. London and Paris will be ten hours from New York— 
Chungking, China, twenty hours from San Francisco. 

And this travel will not be just for the well-to-do. Pan American's 
knowledge of technological improvements (based on more than 
120,000,000 miles of overseas flight) indicates that air-travel costs 
will be brought within reach of the average man and woman. 

And so on. To put it briefly, Christianity is good for Clippers. 
Alternatively, Clippers are good for Christianity. JANUS. 
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By STRATEGICUS 


HE Russian announcement of their retreat merely confirms 

what the Germans have been recently claiming. It lacks, of 
course, the Wagner touch without which German communiqués 
cannot survive for long ; but it admits the loss of many important 
tactical points which had recently been won. The significance of 
this German counter-attack must not be under-rated. The mere 
fact that the Germans could assemble 25 divisions on the front of 
the Donetz river suggests that there is still a long way to go 
before the enemy is beaten. But the implications from the staging 
of this determined counter-offensive go farther than that. It seems 
clear that either the German General Staff is once again in charge, 
or that Hitler has been paying more attention to it than for a 
yery long time. For the sector on which the blow was delivered 
js one on which Bock last year launched three heavy and costly 
counter-attacks. His objective was Kupyansk, and the summer 
offensive was not launched until he had captured it. The importance 
of Kupyansk is that it is a great centre of communications towards 
the rear of Kharkov which Timoshenko’s attack had immediately 
threatened. This time the Germans have as yet failed to reach 
this centre. The Russian communiqué appears to suggest that they 
have been prevented from crossing the Donetz, though it admits 
that fierce battles are still taking place south and west of Kharkov ; 
and until they are over it will be impossible to form any reliable 
conclusion of how far the offensive affects the general situation on 
the Russian front. 

The Russian campaign has been an unexpected and a magnificent 
episode ; but it appears to have fallen into that indeterminate scage 
which affects vouth :t a certain age. The seasonal transition, com- 
ing rather early, has created problems that no one could have 
foreseen ; and at the moment it is very difficult to imagine what 
course the development will follow. It is, of course, clear that 
advantage is being taken of the shift of the weather according to 
the latitude. That is easy to see as a wise policy ; but what becomes 
glaringly evident is the fact that the thaw in the south caught the 
Russian Command at an unfavourable moment. If the success had 
either been much greater or considerably less the position might 
have been safe, within broad limits. But it fell just as the Com- 
mand had initiated, but not driven home, a vital threat ; and the 
communications which looked like being severed were strong enough 
to support a strong riposte. 

Farther north, where winter still holds the country in its iron 
grasp, the position has been revolutionised. The salient south-east 
of Lake Ilmen has been pushed out. Rzhev, Ghatsk and Sychevka 
have all been captured. The Velikie Luki railway has been cleared ; 
and the Russian forces are pushing south of it, towards Vyazma at 
one end and in the centre towards Smolensk. Below the Orel- 
Briansk sector the Russians are advancing steadily, if very slowly, in 
the north and much more slowly in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Kharkov. If we forget the seasons and the Russian earlier 
successes in the south for a moment, what should be our inference 
from the known facts? Would it not be that the Germans are with- 
drawing in the north slowly, possibly to some position already pre- 
pared farther west, pivoting on some area about Kharkov so that 
they may resume the offensive, if they can find the force in the 
spring, towards the north from the Kharkov-Donetz area. It may 
be that they have fallen back upon the objective which Hitler forgot 
in his exuberance at the occupation of territory—the defeat of the 
Russian armies. 

If the Germans succeeded in drawing out a retreat in good order 
in the north and centre for a few months and, meanwhile, could 
capture and maintain a bridgehead across the Donetz, they might 
hope to open an attack upon the Russian armies under more advan- 
lageous terms than seemed possible while they were maintaining an 
extensive fixed front in the north and centre. It seems certain that 
they are not only fighting for time, and in a way that must leave 
devastated country behind them, but also to keep a firm grip on 
some tactically valuable territory. The campaign, which appears 
likely to be desperately hard fought, might entail open warfare on a 


number of sectors. What is it that makes such possibilities barely 
conceivable? Surely it is nothing but the offensive which the Allies 
are determined to open on the Continent within the next 200 days. 
Russia has fought with superb skill and striking success; and we 
believe she will continue to develop her advance. But we must 
recognise that the Germans are endeavouring to rest as many 
divisions, and embody as many new units, as possible. In a word, 
this is an entirely exceptional opportunity for Russia. It is scarcely 
possible it will continue in the next phase unless the Allies divert a 
considerable enemy force to some other part of the Continent, and 
perhaps more parts than one. 

But we have been so far unable to get out of Tunisia. It is a very 
remarkable fact that Rommel should have caused the Allies such 
losses in the centre. He has not done so well in the north, where, 
unless there is some radical change in the situation, he has paid too 
heavy a price for a few local gains. In the south there can be no 
doubt that he has suffered a heavy check, The losses in tanks alone 
are now put as high as 50. The full present strength of a Panzer 
division is about 200 tanks ; and it seems very unlikely that the 15th 
and 2Ist are at anything like full strength, even if that may be true 
of the roth. The loss inflicted on Saturday and Sunday is a very 
serious matter for him ; and, though he may strike again, there seems 
no obvious reason why he should fare better. The fighting in 
Tunisia, however, threatens to be a matter of spinning out time. The 
enemy hopes to pass some more of the precious campaigning season 
of the year there, detaining in that theatre Allied forces that will 
be badly needed somewhere else. 

For, of course, the background against which all these movements 
must be viewed is the series of plans which the Allies have assigned 
to the new phase which begins to colour the horizon. The design 
formulated at Casablanca is to be executed within nine months. We 
cannot say with any certainty when the nine months is supposed 
to begin; but we shall not be far wrong if we assume that it will 
coincide roughly with the campaigning season in Europe. The 
fickleness of the weather warns us that even that measure must be 
elastic ; but, all things considered, it may be taken to mean a 
period of some two hundred days. So, like last year, the United 
Nations have to steel themselves against the shocks and jolts of a 
circumscribed space of time. It was 80 days last year ; “it will be 
nearer three times that space this year; and, whereas last year 
they were days of crisis, the immediate prospect is a phase of 
desperation. 

It is no more than the truth that the Germans will resort to any 
expedient before they surrender. They have said as much so many 
times that, paradoxically, the warning may have lost its force. But 
it must on this occasion be given its full face value ; and, even if 
we had any tendency to write it down, the facts speak for them- 
selves. The naval changes must be taken seriously. The Allies 
live and fight on their sea communications ; and the recent changes 
in the German Navy mean nothing at all if they do not imply a 
more massive and radical assault upon these communications, When 
the railways are cut, there still remain the roads ; and, frequently, 
even if the main or direct railway lines are severed there are sub- 
sidiary tracks that serve for occasional strains, though they might 
not be a reliabie stand-by for permanent support. But on the sea 
it is the shipping which, travel by whatever track it may, cannot 
be hidden from the unsleeping eye of the reconnaissance plane, 
and must follow some known and well-reconnoitred track before 
it at last reaches its destination. 

The German naval changes are shaped by a definite objective. 
It is precisely these shipping lanes that in the end must converge 
on a known bottleneck. In some places nature has prepared bottle- 
necks that cannot be avoided. Such are the Sicilian Channel, that 
is still limiting our freedom of passage in the Mediterranean. 
But it is sheer illusion that similar constrictions do not face Allied 
shipping as it comes in the end to its ports of entry. The attack 
upon the Allied sea-lanes has been increasingly unsuccessful for 
some months ; but these include the worst season for U-boat opera- 
tions. In the phase that is coming those handicaps of the season 
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will pass, and the shipping will be called upon to make its passage 
against a greater and more diversified attack at the moment when 
the calls on it are steadily reaching a maximum. Now that shipping 
losses are no longer published periodically, we shall not know the 
effect ; but we can make the certain assumption that bad days lie 
ahead. 

More than ever before seems now to hang upon the implementing 
of the Casablanca decisions ; and we can at least remember that 
these were no mere emotional reactions to the strain of the war, 
but carefully framed plans based upen the best technical advice 
available. The main danger that confronts the Allies is of over- 
estimating the power of Russia to continue her great offensive, and 
underrating the efforts which, throughout Europe, Germany is at 
present making, to concentrate a great new force for a final attempt 
to defeat Russia. If the Allies’ plans are punctually and resolutely 
carried out they should make a fresh German irruption into the 
heart of Russia impossible. It is this that the next two hundred 
days must determine ; and the future development of Europe will 
be determined by them. 


THE EDUCATION BILL 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


delivered themselves on the subject of educational reform 
and an Education Bill is being drafted, it would be well to consider 
what measure of agreement exists on first principles. But it is 
first necessary to define and describe what is meant by first principles 
in relation to schemes of reform. Education has many purposes, 
and therefore many modes and agencies: the State is made of parts 
different in kind, and education has to reflect that fact. If there be 
any controlling master-purpose, it is not in education, but in the 
thought of the people and in life itself. As for the phrase “ equality 
of opportunity,” it can no longer be left merely to mean that the 
prizes of life should be open to all, an interpretation altogether too 
narrow. It must also imply that “common men should be free 
to make the most of their common humanity.” Subject to these 
two safeguards, I submit six guiding principles of reform as a basis 
for discussion : 
1. Equality of access to an agreed minimum standard of physical 


Nw that most political parties and professional bodies have 


provision.* 

2. Maximum freedom of each individual school. 

3. The abolition of dualism, whether administrative or economic. 

4. Retention of the partnership between a central authority, local 
education authorities and voluntary associations. 

5. Educational supervision between the ages of two and eighteen. 

6. Conversion of the Board of Education into a genuine Ministry. 
In the process of translating these phrases into actual practice, it 
is mecessary to consider the far-reaching implications of each 
principle, to see them not only as part of a whole policy, but, more 
important, as part of the organic and continuing life of the nation. 

The first principle is stated in terms of things measurable, such 
as cubic space of classrooms, numbers in classes, equipment and 
playing fields, milk and meals, medical and dental attention and, 
finally, access to higher education and the professions, based on merit 
(which will require new methods of measurement) not on the vagaries 
of county rates. The working-out of this first principle raises a 
score of social questions—priorities in building, the planning of 
recreation areas with green grass, the organisation of canteen pro- 
vision and school gardens, school architecture, the recruitment and 
training of doctors, dentists, architects and,.above all, teachers. None 
of these questions can be evaded ; some are already the subject of 
official committees. 

But the first principle is meaningless without the others, particu- 
larly the second, namely, the maximum freedom of the individual 
school. If all schools from the nursery to the secondary stage are 
to come within the purview of Education Authorities, central and 
local, it is vital that each school (as Mr. Lester Smith has suggested 
in his recent book, To Whom do the Schools Belong?) should 
have its own charter and managing body. Admittedly, the com- 
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munity, as organised through local authorities, has rights in thee 
matters, but the major part of those rights is covered by the firy 
principle which is concerned with physical provision. The conten 
of education, the appointment of staff, the methods employed and 
above all, the sovereign importance of the individual child—they 
are matters for headmasters and their colleagues, parents and person; 
with training and experience. 

The War itself, as revealed in two significant tendencies, may help 
to find a solution of this obstinate problem. It is now known thy 
thousands of men and women who cannot spare the time to g 
on County and Borough Councils are anxious to render log 
service ; secondly, there has been a rediscovery of the small unit 
the parish or neighbourhood. Through billeting and hostels, throug) 
youth committees and pre-service training units, through wy 
nurseries and rest-centres new teams of local interest have bee 
gathered together. If this service is to be maintained and a mor 
direct interest of pareats as parents is to be cultivated, some method 
must be found of associating both parents and public-spirited mea 
and women with the various educational agencies, perhaps on gover. 
ing and managing bodies. Such an association would act as a 
buffer against bureaucracy and political interference, and would 
constitute an active and constructive measure of democracy at 2 
neglected level. 

The remaining principles are inseparable and must be considered 
as a whole. “Dual control” is usually discussed in connexion with 
Church schools, but there are other forms of dualism, one of which 
causes endless waste of time and trouble to local education authorities, 
and as a result injures the schools. Directors of Education receive 
“circulars ” from a dozen different departments, which now include 
the three Service Departments and the Food Ministry, in addition 
to the Ministers of Labour, Health, Agriculture and the Home Office. 
This is departmentalism at its worst, and the solution rests with 
reform of the Central Institution and the central machinery of 
Government. 

Economic dualism, represented by two distinct and separate 
streams of education, private and public, has been largely overcome 
in Scotland, where the unification of the primary system, without 
offending the freedom of Roman Catholic schools, has made easier 
the provision of a secondary code. This in turn has strengthened 
unity of status within the teaching profession, most of whose 
members now enjoy a University career. In England the rich com- 
plexity of secondary schoois, religious and voluntary, boarding and 
day, maintained and aided, co-educational, technical and agricultural 
must be preserved, but some re-planning is inevitable if the school- 
age is to be raised, a secondary code adopted and if compulsory part- 
time release is to become universal. 

Much depends on breaking down artificial and class barriers 
between types of school and between those young people who are 
in work and those who are in school. Whether pre-service training 
units are to remain (and there are as many young workers in such 
units as there are students in secondary schools—about 450,000 
in each), whether forestry and work-camps are to continue, whether 
camp-schools are to die with the end of evacuation, the greatest 
opportunity in history wiil be missed if we fail to incorporate much 
of the experience, taught by these war-time ventures, in the body 
of adolescent education. But of course much more is implied: there 
must be radical changes in the method of entering employment, 
whether agriculture or mining, textiles or building, and also in the 
conditions of employment itself. Vision and ‘courage, as shown in 
the Beveridge Report, will be equally necessary in re-shaping the 
framework of education from the nursery. to the higher stages of 
adolescence. 

Finally, the Central, Institution itself. Call it what you will, Board 
or Ministry, it must subject itself to radical overhaul. Only the 
personal competence of its officials has held the machinery together 
while twelve Presidents held office between 1916 and 1942. There 
are two alternatives if education is to remain as part of the demo 
cratic and party order. Either the Central Institution remains 2s 2 
servicing department to a dozen other Ministries or it must assume 
the initiative and relate itself to the enormous growth, both in siz 
and scope, of what most people mean by education in the twentieth 
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century. Mr. Henry Wallace has called this the century of the 
common man ; our task is to see that he is educated as well as 
common. Hence the real significance of adult education. 

Britain is today a nation in training—training for every branch of 
war and the mastery of technical science; but we shall need re- 
training in the equally testing problems of citizenship and inter- 
national affairs during the decades of reconstruction. Teachers will 
be scarce. If they are to be earmarked while in the Forces—and 
this is inevitable—they must be seized with the importance of 
education as an adventure, stripped of its jargon and fussy differ- 
ences. Nothing less than the call of a high vocation will attract the 
best men and women. This is the final reason why the status and 
prestige of the Ministry is more than a matter of mere machinery. 
No Bill can compensate for lack of imaginative administration and 
free experiment. Fortunately, there is now a band of young, keen 
directors and headmasters, teachers who have caught a new vision, 
and over twenty thousand in the Forces who have commanded men, 
and, above all, a ferment of interest among ordinary people. A bold 
Education Bill in the midst of war will be a voice challenging 
the future. 


THE RAPE OF AUSTRIA 


By DAVID THOMSON 


T is five years ago this week-end since Hitler made his first armed 
conquest of a foreign country, and that country was Austria. 
The Austrian people have suffered Nazi domination longer than any 
other people in Europe except the Germans themselves. The Jews 
of Austria were the first Jews in Europe, after those of Germany, 
to know the terror of the S.S. thugs. Yet because of the largely 
fortuitous fact that Austria was incorporated into the greater German 
Reich in time of nominal peace in Europe, her nationals abroad 
are still classed as enemy aliens, she has no exiled government to 
take its seat at the council-tables of the United Nations, no armed 
forces to take a proud place in the front rank of the Allied armies. 
Little is popularly known of the activities of her “ underground 
front,” which certainly exists, because she has no official organisation 
for disseminating information abroad. The lights went out in 
Austria five years ago, and the pall of darkness which shrouded her 
frontiers then has not been lifted since. Let us, on this tragic 
anniversary, recall and sympathise with the fate of six million people. 
Behind the course of the present war can be traced the distorted 
skeleton of Hitler’s ambitious plans for world domination: the isola- 
tion and encirclement of France by the end of 1939; the end of 
the war in the West by the close of 1940; the annihilation of 
Russian power by 1941 ; the isolation of the United States by 1942. 
Things have not gone according to plan, and his pattern of conquest 
has been dislocated ; but it can be traced, like the shadowy outline 
of an X-ray plate. And the preliminaries of the programme are 
sharply defined, because they did succeed and had been stated with 
brutal frankness in Mein Kampf. He there considered how “by a 
sudden stroke Germany could free herself from an unfavourable 
strategical position.” This meant, in the territorial conditions of post- 
war Europe, seizing first the Rhineland so as to make possible the 
Siegfried Line for defence and the Rhenaish springboard for attack, 
and secondly Austria, so as to open up the road to the Balkans. 
Strategic considerations dictated this two-pronged attack in the 
South-West and the South-East, and personal pride reinforced his 
decision. Hitler never made any secret of his determination to 
incorporate Austria at the earliest chance. “Fate decided,” he 
boasted, “that Braunau on the Inn should be my birthplace. This 
little town lies on the frontier between the two German States, the 
reunion of which we younger men at any rate regard as our life’s 
work, to be accomplished by every means in our power.” He tried 
without success in 1934, but Britain, France and Italy affirmed their 
intention to preserve Article 80 of the Treaty of Versailles, and to 
maintain “ Austria’s independence and integrity in accordance with 
the relevant treaties.” Mussolini’s troops on the Brenner proved 
& strong enough deterrent in 1934. 
But two years later he was back on the attack, and made an agree- 
ment with Austria whereby he recognised “the full sovereignty of 
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the Austrian Federal State” and renounced any designs of internal 
interference. The Austrian Government allowed, in return, a limited 
freedom of action to Nazi organisations, and that sold the pass. By 
January, 1937, Hitler was planning, through his agent Dr. Tavs, 
another attack on the life of the victim. Again he was foiled, for 
Dr. Schuschnigg arrested Tavs in time to forestall the plot of a 
coup d’état. Hitler bided his time until the winter of 1938. 
Schuschnigg was browbeaten at Berchtesgaden into admitting 
Seyss-Inquart to the Ministry of the Interior. The Trojan horse 
was within the gates, and soon many armed men appeared, ready to 
conduct that internal putsch which should coincide with the armed 
threat from without. Schuschnigg made the fateful decision to hold 
a plebiscite on the issue of Austrian independence. The complete 
answer to the contention that the Austrian people as a whole 
wanted the Anschluss was provided by Hitler himself in his urgent 
demand that the plebiscite should be withheld. In the hope of 
preventing armed invasion Schuschnigg resigned. Seyss-Inquart 
opened the gates to the troops of the Reich. The day before the 
plebiscite was to have been held Nazi troops had reached Vienna, 
and Hitler entered Linz, where in the pre-war years he had failed 
his school-certificate examination. 

It is only necessary to recall these events to dispel any superstition 
that the people of Austria have chosen the Anschluss. They have 
never been given the chance to refus2 it. That chance must surely 
be given them when the liberation of their soil becomes possible. 
The restoration of Austrian independence cannot lapse by default, 
and by persistence in regarding Hitler’s earliest victims as enemy 
aliens on a par with the peoples of Hungary or Bulgaria. Seyss-Inquart 
is the prototype of all later Quislings. The recurrent complaints and 
‘threats of Baldur von Schirach and the other Nazi Gauleiter of 
Austria are eloquent testimony to the persistent sabotage and go- 
slow activities of Austrian workers and peasants. The Prime Minister 
has promised that “in the victory of the Allies free Austria shall 
find her honoured place.” A year ago the State Department in 
Washington announced that “Austrians will not* be treated as 
enemies, even if they have not become American citizens. 
Austria is not being treated as National-Socialist territory, but as a 
State which, like Czechoslovakia, Poland or Norway has been con- 
quered by the Third Reich.” Britain has not yet taken that logical 
step, and British opinion remains little concerned for the future of 
Austria. 

There are inevitable difficulties in definite Allied commitments 
given to any exiled Government. It is, in the nature of things, 
impossible to know how representative of national opinion such 
Governments may be after three or more years of separation. But 
Austria has no Government in exile. There are only Austrians in 
exile. In some ways this simplifies the problem. They can have 
no claim whatever to speak for the Austrian people as a whole, and 
no such claim should be admitted. But they have the natural claim 
of all human refugees from Nazi persecution not to be treated as 
enemies of the United Nations. There would seem to be smal! 
obstacle to the fullest official recognition of this claim at an early 
date. It would be an earnest of the important principle that in 
Britain’s eyes, Nazi crimes do not diminish in damnability as they 
recede in time. 


“BELIEVED KILLED ” 


THE sun is slain, the clouds are scattered sheep 
So red that no Good Shepherd can delight 

In this vainglorious triumph of the night. 

A dog barks faintly. Do not angels weep 
Seeing the mist, like jumbled spectres, creep 
Over the meadows, and put out the sight 

Of nature? We, poor children of the light, 
Have had our day, and face our future—sleep, 


So this was life—so little and so long: 

An eager start, sharp lessons, hazy plans 

Closed in the scarlet of a stranger’s sins. 

Dark falls upon them with a crowning wrong— 
The only peace that ever has been Man’s. .. . 


And, after dreams, another day begins. 
VANSITTART, 
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SOMEWHERE IN SCOTLAND 


By RALPH CRISPIAN 


UFFLED in clammy mackintoshes, our hands ice-cold in wet, 

stiff gloves, our feet freezing in too big gum-boots, with colds 

in our heads and raindrops on our spectacles, we all kept very close 

to the Commandant because he had told us we had better and 

because live ammunition is used in all the exercises. It rained and 

it went on raining. The Commandant disdained a coat. In some 

mysterious way he defied the elements. He wore a pair of strange 

and enviable boots that looked like goloshes that had grown lace-up 

extensions, and they carried him up hills at a pace that made most 
of us gasp. 

On the far side of the loch, out of the mist, four little boats 
appeared, paddles dipping rhythmically. One of the instructors, 
coatless like the Commandant, ran across the stretch of boggy ground 
to the water’s edge. 

“We always let Freddie explode the mines,’ the Commandant 
explained indulgently. 

Away to the left, a bren gun began firing. Every third round or 
so was tracer, and the result was like the brassy-shot of one’s dreams, 
streaming away in a great arc, hitting the water and bounding on 
and on, destined as sure as fate for some infinitely distant and non- 
existent green. One tried to forget the fact that its first bounce had 
been perilously near one or other of the little advancing boats. 
“ We don’t exhibit the paddles,” the Commandant said. “ They use 
them for colanders, I believe, in the cook-house.” 

The bren gun, with its artist of a sergeant-major crouching behind 
it, chattered angrily on. Its barrel smoked. The boats drew nearer 
and nearer to our side of the loch. “ They land,” the Commandant 
explained, “ and form a bridge-head. This is the Jeffrey Keyes lot.” 
Freddie, tired apparently of waiting, gave way to the inevitable 
impulse that assails all normal people who stand on the edge of any 
piece of water. He started throwing things. The result was a 
series of under-water explosions which rocked the boats and soaked 
the paddlers with water. “Represents shelling,” the Commandant 
explained. “There’s supposed to be a battery on the ridge behind 
us. They’re practising the kind of job they had to do at Dieppe. 
Land under fire, close in on a battery by a pincer movement from 
the flanks, silence it, and get back to their boats again.” 

They landed. Freddie bent down and did something to a fuse. 
Most of the ground between us and the loch went up in large chunks 
of wet, boggy earth. The pincer movement began. Men, soaked and 
mud-caked, their faces blackened and with cap-comforters rammed 
down on their heads, drifted past us and were gone again. Out 
of the mist came the wail of pipe music. The bren gun was swung 
round so that it pointed up the hill-side, and its chatter began 
again. One of those plateau greens, one found oneself thinking, 
as the tracer bullets bounced between and just ahead of the little 
ant-like figures that were melting fast into a hillside that seemed 
to be composed of equal parts of rock and water. 

The piper went on playing, the bren gun went on firing, and 
then there was an outburst of savage cries coming from a very 
long way off. “We had a nice little packet of explosive,” the Com- 
mandant observed sadly. “ Doesn’t seem to have gone off. Freddie 
will be broken hearted. Now they’ve got to come down the 
hill again, still under fire, and re-embark.” They did. 

“Quite glad they'll be,” the Commandant remarked, watching 
the party’s bullet-flecked return journey, “to get out of those 
boats.” We agreed that had we been in one of those boats we 
should have been very glad indeed to have got out of it. 

That was war, or the very nearest thing to it that Freddie, the 
wit of man and the sharp-shooting sergeant-major behind the bren 
gun could contrive. Battle-inoculation with a vengeance. Much 
of what had gone before had been boy scouting, but scouting raised 
to the mth degree. The real thing. The kind of hair-raising 
adventuring that comprises the dreams of small boys and the night- 
mares of scout-masters. Giles Troop had crossed a broad river 
in all the ways that it is possible to cross a river if there isn’t 
a bridge handy. Shamefacedly, we had stood on a perfectly good 
bridge a little higher up watching the proceedings. Men had crept 
hand-over-hand along a rope with that queer little helping kick- 
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along with one foot that makes all the difference between reaching 
the far side and being compelled to hang by your arms half 
over, waiting for the inevitable moment when you have to |g 
go. They had climbed to the top of a tall and slender tree, hooking 
the short toggle rope that they all carry on to a line that stretched 
across and down to a peg on the farther bank, skimming across the 
intervening space like a reel on a diabolo string—the one and only 
item in the whole day’s programme that we felt, probably inad. 
visedly, we could have accomplished ourselves ; it was all ove 
so quickly. They had staggered unevenly across a decidedly open. 
work bridge fashioned out of the toggle ropes of the whole 
knotted together, while Freddie threw what looked and behaved 
like depth charges into the water below them just to hot thing; 
up a bit. 

Porteous Troop, the House Sparrow Patrol, as it were, had 
practised absailing trom the gaunt mansion house that is the depor; 
headquarters. We asked what absailing meant. Was it a naval 
term? No one seemed to know. It was just absailing. Rommd 
was in the house. It was Porteous Troop’s job to get him. Up an 
down a wet mossy lawn stalked a sentry, his crash helmet rathe 
ostentatiously decorated with a swastika. From rhododendron bush 
to rhodendendron bush two of the Troop stalked him. Always 
these soldier trainees work in pairs, the same two friends going 
right through the course together—another of those dimly remem. 
bered boyhood’s dreams. A shadow leaps out and the sentry js 
down. A shrewdly delivered kick settles him. A second pair 
of hands gets on to the job, and he is stowed away in a rhododen- 
dron bush, where he will stay put for a very long time. The rest 
of the Troop creep up to the houses, ropes and grappling-iron come 
out, and one by one they swarm up on to the roof, thanking the 
Romantic Revival for convenient castellations. We move round to 
the other side of the house, the side where Rommel is sitting with 
his back to a second-floor window. A head appears over the 
coping, a rope dangles, a cat burglar of the future—luckily he'll 
probably return to the police force—drops down it, sets himself 
swinging like a plummet on a line, gets both feet on to the narrow 
sill of the window above Rommel’s, outs with his knife, the 
window opens, and he’s into the house, the first of a procession 
of substantial shades that swing down and in after him. A pause, 
A shattering explosion—in which one suspects that Freddie has had 
a hand—and then out from Rommel’s window pours a human 
cataract, streaking one after the other down the rope, the studs 
in their boots striking sparks out of the granite wall as they go. 

A third troop had had a practical demonstration of. how to look 
after themselves in the field—this during a peculiarly drenching 
spell of rain. Here, set out in a row, were all the different kinds 
of bivouacs that two men can make for their night’s lodging out of 
fir branches and bracken, and waterproof ground-sheets. Here was 
a black-faced sheep, mute and apprehensive, poor beast, killed, 
skinned and cooked while you waited. Here were large, patient 
men coaxing cunning fires from tiny beginnings in a leaf-lined 
trench—* don’t try rubbing two sticks together,” the Instructor ad- 
vised, “ it takes all day and then doesn’t work ”—and here was that 
fabulous piece of Romany cooking-lore positively enacted before our 
very eyes. A duck, a hen and a rabbit rolled in clay and roasted 
just like that; and they would have cooked a hedgehog in the 
same way if they had been able to find one. 

There had been purposeful P.T. by the Signals Troop. Six lines 
of tall, thin young men, stripped to the waist, juggling with tree 
trunks, tossing these cabers from rank to rank, and then lying 
on their backs in the mud, lifting, lifting, lifting, till each of the 
logs lay flat and steady on a forest of strong white pillars. “ It’s their 
arms that need strengthening,” the Commandant told us. “ Their 
legs are strong enough when they come here. That’s a national 
characteristic.” There had been unarmed combat—use of the knife. 
The use, mark you. The practical, blood-thirsty use of that prized 
possession of the days of our youth. There had been a speed 
march. Seven miles in the hour in full marching order. Proud 
owners of stop-watches had pulled them out, and we timed the 
Troop going out and we timed them coming in; a little red in 
the face, some of them, but, on being dismissed they had doubled 
happily off to their incredibly tidy huts to get ready for a milling 
competition, a depot institution involving a series of one-minute 
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fights, boxing gloves worn, only hits on the target counting, and 
no particular rules except that low hitting, kicking and wrestling 
are barred. 

“And now,” said the Commandant, “ we’ve just time to watch 
a bit of climbing before tea.” 


NETTLES 


By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 
« BpUT why do nettles grow?” A little town girl on her first 
B visit to the country, being stung by a nettle, put that question 
to her parents. I sympathised with her when I heard of it. I had 
asked myself much the same question when, one March morning 
fifteen years ago, I had looked ignorantly out of the window of 
my new house and first marked with enemy eyes the nettles in 


the field opposite springing up like an army of invasion. But now 
I know the answer to the child’s question. 
Not that I expect anyone to love the stinging nettle. No poet 


that I know of has praised it in his verse, though Victor Hugo in 
Les Misérables put into the mouth of one of his characters an 
admirable prose account of its qualities, and Housman portrayed 
it with a wry sympathy—“ the numberless, the lonely, the thronger 
of the land.” But at least among its own kindred the common 
nettle of our fields has more than held its own. Following always, 
it is said, the habitations of men, it is found throughout the 
temperate regions of Europe and Asia. It grows in Australia. It 
grows in New Zealand, though there, unlike some of the animals 
and plants familiar to us at home, it has neither increased in stature 
nor flourished much. It grows in Japan and in the Andes. It is 
at any rate more lovable than some of its 500 relations. The sting 
of a certain Java nettle, for example, may last for a year and is 
reputed even to cause death. Our nettle is more compassionate. 
Its own juice is an ‘antidote for its sting. But it is something 
more than compassionate. The nettle can be finely and strongly 
spun and woven. The nettle is a healer and physician. The 
nettle is excellent food for man, beast and fowl. There is surely 
no other plant’ so resourceful. I find a tragic parable in the fate 
of this creature, which can do so much so well, and yet, being 
unlovely and bearing the cross of its sting, can never enjoy the 
affection of those who profit by its virtues. I cannot hope to win 
hearts for the nettle ; but I should like others to share the respect— 
the distant admiration even—which this gifted and versatile plant 
has won from me. 

Most people know Hans Andersen’s story, The Wild Swans, and 
remember how the Princess Elsie is bidden by the fairy Morgana, 
for the saving of her eleven brothers, to gather nettles and crush 
them with her bare feet and, keeping unbroken silence meanwhile, 
to weave from their fibres a shirt for each brother; how, as a 
queen sentenced to be burned as a witch, she finishes her eleventh 
shirt in the cart which is carrying her to the bonfire. Not so 
many people know how little Hans Andersen drew upon his fancy 
for the nettle element in his story. Nettle fibre was commonly 
spun by the Scandinavian peoples and used for cloth and cordage 
before the introduction of flax and hemp from the south. (I wonder 
if the “ nettles,” by which sailors sling their hammocks, owe their 
name to this ancient industry.) 

Nor was this practice confined to Scandinavia. Mrs. Grieve, in 
A Modern Herbal, quotes the poet Campbell, complaining of the 
little heed paid to the nettle in England: “In Scotland I have 
eaten nettles, I have slept in nettle sheets and I have dined off a 
nettle tablecloth . The stalks of the old nettle are as good 
as flax for making cloth. I have heard my mother say that she 
thought nettle cloth more durable than any other species of linen.” 
During the last war the Germans demonstrated afresh that a range 
of woven goods, from stockings to tarpaulins, could be produced 
from the bast fibre which makes up from 8 to ro per cent. of the 
nettle stalk ; and in this war we have read of 5,000 railway truck- 
loads of nettles to come from Hungary for textile uses in Germany. 
Recent scientific tests in Britain have shown that the breaking 
Strength of nettle fibre ranks only after that of flax, and is above 
that of hemp, ramie or New Zealand flax. (Some reels of spun 
nettle fibre may be seen in a museum at Kew Gardens.) The 
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fibre has been used, too, in France for the making of paper, and 
Scottish paper-makers have lately experimented with it successfully. 

The healing and health-giving virtues of the nettle have long 
been recognised. There is an old English rhyme: 


If they would drink nettles in March, 
And eat mugwort in May, 

So many fine maidens 
Wouldn’t go-to the clay. 


Earlier still, according to Camden, Roman soldiers brought with 
them to Britain nettle seed, though not of our common nettle, and 
“sowed it there for their use to rub and chafe their limbs, when 
through extreme cold they should be stiff or benumbed,” as they 
expected to be in England. Flogging with nettles was an old 
English remedy for rheumatic gout, and nettles in various forms, 
Mrs. Grieve tells us, used to be recommended for such various 
afflictions as consumption, chicken-pox, asthma, burns, nose- 
bleeding, baldness and the bites of mad dogs. Not all the nettle’s 
healing virtues have gone out of fashion. The Medical Supplies 
Directorate of the Ministry of Supply included it last summer in 
a short list of ten plants which should be gathered in preference 
to all others. The Ministry urged its collection, explaining that 
it was needed for “a special wartime use.” 

This catalogue does not end the story of the nettle’s accomplish- 
ments. A friend tells me that the ripening of stored apples, 
tomatoes and other fruits is promoted by layers of nettles placed 
immediately above and below them. I read that a bunch of fresh 
nettles, hung in the larder, will keep it clear of flies. (I heard 
of these claims only this winter and have not yet tried them out.) 
A good green dye, used in Russia for the dyeing of wool, comes 
from nettle leaves. According to Victor Hugo, a beautiful yellow 
dye can be made from its roots—a dye with which, we are told 
elsewhere, Russian peasants stained their eggs on Maundy Thursday. 
The Egyptians are said to have expressed a burning oil from its 
seeds. Its ash is well recommended for the modern compost heap. 
Before the war we used to import dried nettles from the Continent, 
and some of them were employed for the colouring of green soaps 
and other toilet preparations. 

But this month, while the year’s great nettle crop is still young 
and tender, and so few other green vegetables are available, nettles 
are best thought of as food. Most people have heard that they 
are edible; but, whether through the reluctance of cooks or the 
jealousy of greengrocers, few seem nowadays to put their know- 
ledge into action. The animals are wiser. I have often watched 
horses and cows eating wilted nettles of my mowing. I am told 
that they are relished by pigs and provide an excellent food for 
poultry. In old days men, too, ate nettles freely. Herrick, describ- 
ing for his brother the requirements of country life, asked if he 
would “forsake that larded fare . to taste boyl’d nettles ” ; 
and the young Pepys notes in his February diary for 1661 that, in 
the house of a lady who had made ready for visitors, “we did 
eat some nettle porrige . which was very good.” I read of 
nettle haggis, nettle beer, even of nettle bubble and squeak. In this 
house we are content with nettles treated and cooked like spinach 
and served as a vegetable, and with nettle soup. With us this soup 
ranks just behind sorrel soup, which is classed in May as of 
“dinner-party quality.” But no March dinner-party need despise 
the soup of the nettle. I am no cook; but here, in hope of 
converts, is the recipe that comes from our kitchen: “Use the 
tops of young nettles only and wash them through several waters. 
Drop them in boiling water to which a little salt has been added, 
and cook them until very tender. Then put them through a hair 
sieve. Put some stock in a saucepan ; add an onion and a tablespoon 
of flour, and let it thicken. Then add the nettles and taste with 
salt, pepper and sugar. Before serving, add milk as desired ; but 
do not let the soup boil once the milk has been added.” 


SACRAMENT 


Lay hand on hand, bow low the head 
My heart, again the blackbirds sing. 
Take, hungry spirit, wine and bread, 
The blessed Sacrament of Spring. 
ANNE Rrrrv. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE House of Commons on Tuesday was able—without 
T violating tradition, good feeling or common sense—to solve a 
constitutional problem of some complexity. The death of the 
Speaker while in office created a situation for which there was no 
exact or helpful parallel. The Cromwellian precedents were in- 
applicable and obscure ; the precedent of Charles Wolfran Cornwall 
was inauspicious. Speaker Cornwall died on January 2nd, 1789, and 
his successor was elected three days later. The Royal Assent could 
not on that occasion be obtained, since George III was segregated 
at Kew, unable to deal with public affairs ; the obvious candidate, 
Michael Angelo Taylor, had become a controversial figure ; and 
when, as an improvisation, Pitt proposed his own cousin, young 
William Grenville (at the time under thirty years of age), his election 
was opposed by 144 votes against 215, and he retained the Chair fora 
short and unfavourable period of only five months. The late Speaker, 
Captain Fitzroy, is said to have suggested to the Government in the 
firs. months of the war that a Bill should be prepared empowering the 
Chairman of Ways and Means to preside over the House pending the 
formal election of a new Speaker. This Bill was never laid on the 
table. The result was that on Wednesday of last week the House of 
Commons suddenly found itself unable to function constitutionally 
and was obliged to adjourn. The intervening days were devoted 
to discussion between the three main parties, and on Tuesday the 
election of Colonel Clifton Brown was proposed and carried with 
unanimous approval. The pulse of parliamentary life now beats 
again with its accustomed rhythm; and the solemnity of the 
occasion has not been marred by any hurried innovation. 

* * * * 

I have heard it said that for the House in war-time to suspend 
urgent business in deference to historical formulas was to display 
a lack of realism. Such criticism shows ignorance of the part 
played by the Chair in the correct conduct of the parliamentary 
system. The Speaker of the House of Commons is no mere 
chairman elected for the convenient supervision of debate; he is 
the champion of the Legislature against the Executive ; he is the 
custodian of rights and liberties acquired in a long history ; he is 
one of the main pillars of our constitution. Occasions have arisen 
in the past, and may well arise again, when it is the responsibility 
of the Speaker to defend in his own person the principles of 
parliamentary government. It is necessary and fitting that this 
high office should be endowed with a solemnity different in 
quality and scope from that accruing to a chairman of debate. It 
is right that the election of a new Speaker should be carried out 
with the considered approval of all parties and should not be 
treated as a matter of day-to-day convenience or improvisation. 
And it is important that thé death of a Speaker should be viewed 
as an interruption in continuity and that the ordinary business of 
the House should be suspended in deference to the solemn consti- 
tutional function which he fulfils. Even were this general principle 
invalid, the present House of Commons would have wished to 
mark by some formal act of respect their sense of personal and 
corporate loss in the death of Captain Fitzroy. The tributes paid 
to him were in no sense formal tributes. He has presided over 
the House of Commons during fifteen years of fierce party contro- 
versy, of revolutionary internal change, of grave external danger ; 
and his imperturbable dignity has been to the House a constant 
reminder. that behind the alarums of the moment stretch seven 
centuries of history. 

* * * * 

Only gradually did the office of Speaker become a post of con- 
stitutional responsibility; in the past it was often one of personal 
ambition and personal danger. Since the days when Sir William 
Hungerford, who nresided over the “ Bad Parliament ” of 1376-1377, 
was first recognised as having “les paroles pour les communes 
d’Engleterre,” since the days when Chaucer’s son became the 
“Commons parlour”; seven Speakers have been beheaded, one 
killed in battle and one expelled for taking bribes. The impartiality 


of the Chair (which today is taken as an axiom) was not openly 
defined till the eighteenth century, when Arthur Onslow, who 
ruled the House of Commons for thirty-three years, laid it down 
that the primary duty of a Speaker was “to be impartial in every. 
thing and to show respect to everybody.” Even in the nineteenth 
century Manners Sutton was accused of abusing his high office 
in the interests of his own party. The integrity of the Speaker, his 
immunity from all material ambitions, was even more slowly 
established as a guiding principle. Audley, Rich and Wingfield 
amassed huge fortunes while occupying the Chair, and only in the 
eighteenth century did the custom become recognised that the 
Speaker could not draw a salary from any other office or sinecure 
of State. The dignity of the Chair was not always either exercised 
or respected.. When Sir John Eliot, against the Speaker’s ruling, 
insisted upon raising the question of poundage and tonnage, his 
supporters seized upon the Speaker’s person and forcibly prevented 
him from rising in the Chair. Speaker Rich, on that occasion, 
burst into tears and sat there blubbing while Sir John Eliot made 
his speech. Nor in earlier days was it universally accepted that 
one of the most important of a Speaker’s qualifications was an 
intimate knowledge of the rules of Parliament. “The House,” 
wrote Speaker Denison, “is always kind and indulgent. But if the 
Speaker should be found often tripping his authority would soon be 
at an end.” For in fact no Speaker can depend too often or too 
obviously upon the tactful promptings of the Clerks. 
* * * * 

In the long line of 138 successive Speakers certain names stand 
out—Arthur Onslow, Shaw Lefevre (whom Lord John Russell 
defined as the ideal holder of the Chair), Brand, Peel and Lowther, 
The prominence given by popular legend to Speaker Lenthall is not 
deserved. It is true that on January 3rd, 1642, he was inspired to 
a resounding phrase when ousted from his Chair by Charles |. 
The phrase, which the Clerk Rushworth took down in shorthand, 
is in fact most memorable: “May it please Your Majesty, I have 
neither eyes to see nor tongue to speak in this place but as the 
House please to direct me.” Yet in fact William Lenthal] was 
not an admirable man. He was weak, hesitant and unpunctual; 
his authority over the Long Parliament was ineffective; he relied 
too much upon the advice whispered to him by the Clerk at the 
Tabie, Henry Elsynge ; he made no protest against Pride’s Purge; 
and, after all, he twice allowed himself to be pulled out of his 
Chair, once by Charles I and once by Cromwell’s soldiers. Yet 
the main charge against William Lenthall is one of avarice. He 
secured many sinecures and accumlated so large a fortune that he 
was able to buy Goring House on the present site of Buckingham 
Palace. And it was rumoured even that he had looted many of 
the King’s pictures from Whitehall. 

* * * * 





Sir Christopher Yelverton, in making the conventional disclaimer 
when elected to the Chair in 1597, defined the qualities necessary 
to a Speaker as follows: “Your Speaker ought -to be a big man 
and comely, stately and well spoken, his voice great, his carriage 
majestical, his nature haughty and his purse plentiful.” Captain 
Fitzroy possessed many of these qualifications. In addition, he was 
just, authoritative, resourceful, humorous, patient and tactful beyond 
compare. His influence was founded, not upon the legalistic inter- 
pretation of precedents, not upon any intellectual subtleties, but on 
the fact that he was regarded as the custodian of the common sens¢ 
of the House. Mr. David Grenfell was apt in referring to “4 
manner and demeanour we shall always remember.” For in fact 
the figure of Captain Fitzroy will for ever be associated in our 
minds with the tremendous dramas of the present Parliament. Aloof 
and stately, majestic and unperturbed, he sat there as the symbol 
of continuity ; and when the House of Commons was reduced 
dust and ashes he was able by his simple grandeur to maintail, 
without one instant’s incongruity, the “well-ordered inheritance” 
of seven hundred years. 
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“The Merry Widow.” At His Majesty’s Theatre. 


Asout thirty years ago The Merry Widow was one of the greatest 
theatrical successes ever known in London, and as one who saw 
jt as a boy at what was then Daiy’s Theatre, I remember vividly 
the impression it made on me and my contemporaries. I almost 
blush to hint at the fact that I-probably saw it at least a dozen tmes, 
and never having seen a revival of it anywhere since those far-off 
days, it was with great curiosity that I went to the present revival 
at His Majesty’s Theatre. If I prophesy that it will not repeat its 
original success—few revivals do—this will not be the fault of the 
music, which is a very charming example of the great Viennese 
tradition of light opera, of which Die Fledermaus by the younger 
Johann Strauss is the masterpiece. Pieces which have such an 
extraordinary immediate vogue are generally of ephemeral interest, 
their popularity depends on a number of factors which are never 
to be found together again, and they are not found reassembled 
in this instance. One original member of the cast, George 
Graves, remains, and in my recollection he is as good 
as ever, which is very good, but it is a goodness of the past 
whose appeal now is almost quite antiquarian. 

Who today can imagine the rapture with which we who were 
young then went night after night to see Lily Elsie and Joseph Coyne 
waltz to that famous strain, and to watch the fascinating but not 
heart-rending Gabrielle Ray (Frou-Frou) dance at Maxim’s? She 
was lovely and brilliant even beyond her present quite admirable 
successor, Carol Raye, but not heart-rending—which Lily Elsie as 
Sonia was. And this brings me to the decisive criticism of the 
present production, which is that the new Sonia, Madge Elliott, lacks 
that sympathetic quality and that charm which made us all lose 
our hearts to Lily Elsie. Take that quality of true romantic sentiment 
out of The Merry Widow and it becomes a jejune thing whose virtue 
not all the gay insouciance of Cyril Ritchard (who in his way 
is quite as good as Joseph Coyne was), with the mere clever some- 
what metallic efficiency of Madge Elliott can restore. Above all 
other musical plays this depends on the heroine. It is not enough 
for her to be beautiful (though cold), to be able to dance well and 
to sing tolerably—no, she must go straight to the heart of all youthful, 
romantic susceptibility to beauty—which Madge Elliott does not do. 

But perhaps that romantic susceptibility of youth has itself gone— 
or was it always a prerogative only of a few? It is impossible to 
believe it is gone for ever, because it would mean that it was no 
longer possible for young men to distinguish between a Sonia and 
a Frou-Frou. Certainly the present production witnesses a psycho- 
logical change, or we should not find what I can only call this mis- 
casting of Sonia and of the comic messenger to the Legation, Nisch. 
Mr. Leo Franklyn presents a cynical, hard-boiled type familiar 
nowadays but unknown to the London of George Edwardes and the 
Gaiety and Daly’s. The low comedian of those days was more 
humanly sympathetic than his modern counterpart, he was even 
likeable. Yet there is one improvement due to sheer efficiency, the 
lively Damora ballet. As for the setting, it has some merit—par- 
ticularly the drop curtain between two scenes in the last act—and 
Miss Madge Elliott wears one well-cut and becoming dress, her last. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“Desert Victory."’ At the Odeon, Tivoli and New Gallery.— 
Magnificent Ambersons."’ 
Rhythm.’’ At the Plaza. 


Desert Victory is a very moving film. In an hour it tells the story 
of the Eighth Army’s advance from Alamein to Tripoli and it owes 
most of its success to the fact that in the course of that. epic 
campaign Generals Alexander and Montgomery and their men wrote 
a chapter of history which happened also to be a near-perfect film 
scenario. We begin with the grave threat to Alexandria and Cairo ; 
our men have fallen back to the last possible line of defence, all 
(even conceivably the result of the war) is staked on the possibility 
of defending the Middle East with fortifications which we see 
being feverishly dug in the sand. In the background the remnants 
of our sadly depleted transport still stream east. The mood is 
resolute but not very hopeful. From this gloomy beginning the film 
faithfully depicts the improvement in our fortunes; maps reveal 
the strategy, newsreel scenes (some captured from the enemy) show 
the opposing leaders making.their promises and plans; then at 
last the night sky is split with the fury of our opening barrage and 
the procession to Tripoli has begun. In all history the turning of 
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the tide of war has never been so clear for all to see, and the editors 
of this film have been wisely content to leave the pictures’ taken 
by many brave Services cameramen to tell their own story. The 
Army and R.A.F. Film Units have been responsible for the pro- 
duction, and the great victory is reported with a soldierly reticence. 
In the night episodes it is scarcely surprising if it has proved 
necessary to amplify the material with a few scenes photographed 
in the studio, but these are perfectly in keeping with the material 
shot under fire. There is a sequence in which the ghostly sweeping 
of the mine-detectors through the darkness (slow and methodical 
although all Hell is loose around them) is followed by lines of tight- 
lipped infantry illuminated by the constant shimmer of gun-flashes. 
Then through the dust and smoke we dimly see a Scottish piper 
playing his men into action. Scarcely a note is audible above the 
barrage, but there will be few spectators of this scene who will 
not wish to cheer and who find themselves hindered only by 3 
lump in the throat. The brave be-pennoned cavalcade of following 
tanks becomes a Churchillian symbol of a nation rearmed and 
gaily confident. The climax of the film is the entry of the victorious 
forces into Tripoli. Perhaps one wishes for a shot to remind us 
that the achievement belongs to the dead and wounded as well 
as to these swinging rows of cheerful conquerors; perhaps one 
looks in vain for the news-reel shot of Churchill leaping in delighted 
congratulation from his Liberator to clasp Montgomery in two 
outstretched hands ; it is easy to be critical of a finale which has 
the prodigious task of celebrating our first major land victory of 
the whole war. This is a film made great by history, but the film- 
makers have earned our gratitude and respect for their courage 
in the field and for their precision and fine simplicity of approach 
in the cutting-room. 

The Magnificent Ambersons is at the opposite pole of cinematic 
achievement. The story is artificial and banal. A wealthy and proud 
American family is ruined by its own pride and selfishness which, 
in the years before the Great War, has become concentrated in the 
person of a spoilt youth who destroys—up to the point of a cheap 
last-minute reformation—all the love and finer feeling around him. 
Yet Orson Welles has taken the formula (no worse as a plot than 
ninety per cent. of the hackneyed narratives that find their way 
to the screen) and given it life. He has taken camera and micro- 
phone and lights and used them to probe not merely into the period 
of miniature-spattered drawing-rooms and plush upholstery (though 
this he does exceedingly well) but also to probe into the minds of 
a generation which felt that time was about to move on and 
betray it. So the film is concerned less with what its characters 
do than with what they say, and less with what they say than with 
The dialogue defies the usual convention of 
crisp clear-cut phrases carefully projected with a smooth professional 
articulation ; instead the characters scream, gasp and whine at each 
other in moments of passion with an alarming realism. The film 
contains domestic quarrels played with an intensity of tortured 
feeling normally reserved for the privacy of the home. The style 
is more mature than Mr. Orson Welles employed in Citizen Kane ; 
there is less extravagance of angle and perspective with a consequent 
loss in novelty and gain in realism and lucidity. Some of his 
effects are achieved with an astonishing economy of means. Some- 
times an enormous static close-up of a face seems to carry us 
beyond the superficial appearance on into the brooding mind 
beyond it ; sometimes the camera will follow a character from room 
to room in the enormous ornate Amberson mansion so that the 
restlessness of the picture conveys the squirming uncertainty of 
the character’s mood. Mr. Welles’ methods may be over intellectual 
but there can be no doubt that he brings to the screen an un- 
surpassed intelligence—a quality with which the medium is scarcely 
over-endowed. In The Magnificent Ambersons he has been loyally 
supported by an excellent cast, Tim Holt, Agnes Moorhead and 
Ray Collins being outstanding. 

In Star Spangled Rhythm almost every Paramount player appears 
to sing a song, to do a dance or to act in a comedy sketch. Such 
musical variety-shows designed for sensational or prestige purposes 
seldom provide much entertainment but the present example must 
be counted an exception. The plot is as negligible as usual, but 
there are three sketches each of which is funnier than anything I 
have seen on the screen for many a year. The rest of the material 
is agreeably spectacular and is held together by some good comedy 
lines from Bob Hope. EpGarR ANSTEY. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in thts journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export 
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LETTERS TO 


“THE YUGOSLAV TRAGEDY” 


Sir,—Referring to the position of Dr, Matchek, in his article in The 
Spectator of February 25th, Prof. Seton-Watson has overlooked some 
facts which make the position quite clear, The Croat leader was 
strongly in favour of acceptance of the Axis pact with a view to avoiding 
war. His ambiguous attitude following the events of March 27th, 1941, 
and protracted negotiations with the newly formed Government in 
Belgrade meant the loss of precious time and delayed mobilisation of 
the Yugoslav Army while a general psychological uneasiness prevailed 
about the attitude of the Croats. Dr. Matchek arrived in Belgrade only 
on April 4th; the German onslaught followed two days later, on 
April 6th ; we see Dr. Matchek in Zagreb already on April 8th, when 
he broadcast to the Croat people: “I have come-back into your midst 
to tell you that the greatest of disasters has befallen us—war.” He did 
not say a single word in the way of encouraging Croat troops to resistance 
who were deserting en masse. The Times of March 28th, 1941, reported 
that “Dr. Matchek played a double game so as to persuade the Croats 
(ever reluctant to take an interest in a Mediterranean conflict) that he 
had striven for peace. ..” Meanwhile war was inevitable. 

Professor Seton-Watson reproaches General Mihajlovitch, the brave 
Serbian leader who is the central figure of the resistance in Yugoslavia, 
with having “a narrow Serb outlook, keeping Croats at arms’ 
length.” Although Professor Seton-Watson has a meritorious record 
as a historian, one ventures to doubt whether he is qualified to express 
such a stern judgement on Mihajlovitch. ‘The British War Office might 
have a slightly different opinion. From the reports received in London 
coming from General Mihajlovitch and other sources it is clear that 
Mihajlovitch does not differentiate between Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
if they are true patriots. But bearing in mind the attitude of the Croat 
troops during and after the collapse of Yugoslavia one could not possibly 
encourage unqualified collaboration with all the Croats. Mihajlovitch as 
a military man is primarily a soldier, and in his actions is prompted exclu- 
sively by military possibilities at the moment. I would like to quote 
Nova Hrvatska of December 25th, 1942, in which one of the present 
Croat leaders, Ante Orsanic, describes the part played by the Croats in 
this war. After giving full praise to the German military might in the 
destruction of the Balkan front and emphasising that only 30-40 per cent. 
of the Croats responded to mobilisation call, he says: “In the same 
way as the Croats have in peace-time voted unanimously against Serbia, 
so they have in this war as a body denied obedience and refused to 
carry out orders, prevented the liaison between the units, spread panic, 
shooting in the air and making useless the guns and tanks and other e 
instruments of war, disarming Serbian units. . . . In this war the Croats 
are the only ones who have acted in unison and as it were by order, and 
broken up the Balkan battlefield from within, just as the Germans have 
broken it and destroyed it from without.” 

After reading this and similar utterances, combined with the official 
known facts on the above point, I am sure that no military commander in 
the world could be denied the right to choose his soldiers and decide whom 
he would accept to be under his command, or with whom to collaborate. 
—I am, yours faithfully, Dr. PAvVLE YEVTICH. 

66 Lancaster Close, London, W. 2. 8 


LIFE AS IT IS 


Sir,—Margaret Sparrow’s letter replying to my article “Life As It Is” 
sent me hastening to my carbon copy to see exactly what I had said. As 
I thought, she had jumped to conclusions that really had no foundation 
in anything in my wail. Why, for example, did she think the flat was 
“minute”? It has only three rooms, to be sure, but they are huge ones 
at the top of an old house in the last stages of decrepitude: the walls 
sag, the ceilings sag, the floor-boards are separated by wide gaps through 
which drifts the dust of centuries as well as families of small mice. 
Since the raids on the city the whole fabric is so ricketty that bits of 
it just drop off and all the ceilings and windows are cracked. There 
are two flights of stairs and a landing “ with ” the flat, and I have to go 
down four flights of stairs every time the doorbell rings. Then she says 
that I admit to being young and energetic and to having no one but 
myself to look after: well, to be energetic does not necessarily mean to 
be in robust physical health, nor did I ever say that I had no one but 
myself to look after: quite frequently my husband is with me ; and, so 
far from not being able to cook, I have taught myself to produce dishes 
that, before the war, pleased even my circle of French in-laws. And has 
Margaret Sparrow really tried “eating out” regularly in a blitzed city 
with a reduced "bus service and an increased number of war workers 
who are physically unable to get home to their meals? Unless she has, 
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she ought not to say that “one can always eat out,” and even if she has, 
doesn’t she think that people who can provide for themselves ought 
leave the meagre and uncomfortable restaurant accommodation for those 
who can’t? I do. 

Incidentally, isn’t the “can always” argument the most invalid of all? 
I could quite well say that Miss Sparrow’s heart-wringers in their “ large 
country houses ” can always let them and go into rooms or a hotel, but, 
knowing nothing of their circumstances, I don’t. Nor do I say that 
mothers can refrain from having young children. Anyway, you cant 
compare different groups of people like this: the only possible comparison 
with my particular case (professional woman with flat and husband) would 
be professional man with wife and flat, and I’d like to see anyone make 
it... Lastly, and most embittering of all. Why does M. Sparrow assume 
that “it would be quite easy” for me to “keep my flat in order” 
(whatever that means) in addition to doing my pleasant job? (Implica. 
tion, quite obviously, being that a pleasant job is an easy one: mine, 
most emphatically, is not.) Well, in addition to this job, I run a very 
complicated savings group and a Red Cross fund; I do all my own 
laundry and that of my husband ; I make all my own clothes ; I pot and 
bottle and jelly as the Government tell me to ; I do the prescribed hours 
of civil defence, and I cultivate the garden of a bombed house. Of course, 
I “can always” stop doing any of these things, but it seems to me quite 
reasonable to wish for someone to undertake the washing-up and the 
polishing instead. 

As to Mrs. Clunes, she has all my sympathy. I have just had a week’s 
unattended influenza, and I know all about weeping into the washing-up! 
—Yours, &c., EVELYN SIMPSON. 


S1r,—I wish the writer of “ Life As It Is” in your issue of February 19th 
could have some experience of life as it is on farms. She seems to think 
“double jobs” (her own professional career and looking after “a nice 
little flat. with every mod. con.”) quite too much to ask of women, who 
will just sink into “early and unnoticed graves.” 

Women on farms cook meals (and what meals!) for their men folk 
and farm helpers ; they wash ; they often have children to care for; 
they have no mod. cons.—as a rule every drop of water is pumped, and 
generally the shops are miles away. And they are the sort to go cheerfully 
on, never thinking that their lives are appalling. One wonders, inci- 
dentally, just what effect Mrs. Simpson’s article would have on profes- 
sional women in Russia? 

Is it that urban and professional women cannot realise what this war 
means, or is it that they have not the pluck of country-bred women on 
farms? I am glad to say I do know some highly educated women doing 
fine, unaccustomed work on the land, with never a murmur and with 
no intention whatever of filling early and unnoticed graves.—Yours truly, 

Penhale, S. Breock, Wadebridge. . HELEN Martin. 


WAR CRIMES AND PUNISHMENT 


S1r,—In your issue of March sth, Professor P. H. Winfield, in his review 
of Georg Schwarzenberger’s International Law and Totalitarian Lawless- 
ness suggests that Hitler should be sent to St. Helena. Almost daily 
timorous or tender-hearted souls in this country are expressing the same 
opinion in the Press and elsewhere. I think they should be reminded of 
the historical fact that had Napoleon been sent to the gallows instead of 
to Elba there would have been no “ Hundred Days” and no Waterloo, 
with tens of thousands of men cut off in the flower of their manhood. 
It was a victory won by a very narrow margin and had the outcome 
been otherwise than it was the whole course of history would have 
been altered. 

There seems to be a curious fear in this country that we may make 
martyrs of criminal leaders like Hitler and Mussolini. Professor Winfield 
seems to be obsessed by this fear, but would they cease to be martyrs 
if they were to die on St. Helena? The French seem to disprove this 
in their attitude to Napoleon. At any rate, better a martyr (if the 
Germans should feel that way about it, which for various reasons may 
be doubted) than a live leader who by some twist of fate or move of 
events might be able to stage a come-back, as did Napoleon. But what 
revolts many people in the attitude of those who do not wish to see 
the extreme penalty applied to Hitler is that they do not seem to be 80 
queasy as to what may happen to his henchmen, yet if ever there has 
been a man who by inspiration, by example and command, has been the 
head and front of crime that staggers the imagination, that man is Hitler. 
Fortunately, the common man in this country and in all the tortured 
lands under the Nazi heel is in no doubt as to the issue and the only 
permissible ending to it.—Yours faithfully, , H. G. LYALL. 

The Hazels, Bricket Wood, via Watford, Herts. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
VERSIONS OF HISTORY 


Sm,—In the course of the article on “A United Nations Conference ” 
which appeared in your last issue, the writer, in referring to Lend-Lease, 
describes it as the supply of goods without security of payment mainly 
by the United States to other countries. What is his authority for such 
a statement? The average American most certainly does not believe 
jt, His idea is that the Lend-Lease Act was originated simply to prevent 
any repetition of the default which took place after the last war. Again, 
if the position be indeed that supposed by your contributor, why was 
jt necessary for our Government to mobilise all American securities held 
by citizens of this country? Further, why have bases in the West Indies 
been leased to the U.S.A. not merely for the duration of the war but 
for a century hence? 

It would seem, then, that the writer of the article is guilty of that 
wishful thinking which has been such a curse during the last generation. 
No one conversant with the present trend of American politics can 
suppose that the Lend-Lease Act is a purely altruistic affair. If that 
were so its terms would long ago have been published. When they are, 
one fears that they will come as a nasty shock to a good many on this 
side of the Atlantic. It is better, therefore, to let sleeping dogs lie for 
the present, since to talk or write of America supplying goods without 
security is very far indeed from the truth, as we shall be told pretty 
bluntly before long if such statements are allowed to go unchallenged.— 
Yours faithfully, J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 

The Vicarage, St. Michael’s on Wyre, Preston. 

[There is, of course, no security payment in the ordinary sense. 
The original Lend-Lease Act, whose terms our correspondent seems to 
suppose have not been published, contains the infinitely elastic provision 
that the conditions of assistance under the Act “shall be those which 
the President deems satisfactory, and the benefit to the United States 
may be payment or repayment in kind or property or any other direct 
or indirect benefit which the President deems satisfactory.” The mobilisa- 
tion of American securities and the leasing of naval bases long preceded 
the passage of the Lend-Lease Act. It was because they were insufficient 
to produce the necessary resources that the Lend-Lease Bill—the most 
astonishing offer of assistance ever extended by a neutral to a belligerent— 
was introduced.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


A PEOPLE’S HANSARD 


Sir,—Mr. Reginald L. Swaby, in his letter supporting the publication 
of a People’s Hansard, makes some references to an incident which 
occurred in Parliament on February roth, when the House, on the 
Motion for the Adjournment, were debating Civil Defence (Detainees), 
which are not quite borne out by the official report. 

The following, taken from Col. 1393 of Hansard, is what in fact is 
officially reported to have taken place: 

Mr. Pickthorn: ... Time after time, it is suggested that the 
Secretary of State should suppress meetings, or a paper control be 
used against a pamphlet, or so on. Let me say, lest I should be 
interrupted by the farmyard noisemongers opposite, that—(interrup- 
tion)}—not from political prejudice— 

Mr. Reakes: On a point of Order. Is the remark made by the 
hon. Member for Cambridge University (Mr. Pickthorn) a proper 
remark for an hon. Member to make? 

Mr. Gallacher: Take no notice of him. He is just an ignorant 
upstart. 

Mr. Speaker: I did not really understand the meaning of the 
hon. Gentleman’s words. 

Mr. Pickthorn: I am perfectly willing to withdraw any suggestion 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite found offensive, and I apologise to 
you, Mr. Speaker, if what I said was not perspicuous. I have not 
the least desire to be offensive to hon. Gentlemen opposite . . . 

Perhaps if Mr. Swaby is looking for more picturesque reporting of 
debates in Parliament he would do better to stick to the accounts in 
the more popular newspapers, unless, of course, he is urging that a 
People’s Hansard should be embellished with expressions that do not 
appear in the official edition —yYours, &c., M. E. WEINSTEIN. 

37 Lindsay Drive, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Six,—The suggestion put forward in The Spectator for a record of 
Parliamentary debates in cheap newspaper form, would seem to be the 
answer to the varying amount of space devoted by the Press to these 
matters. Surely it is essential, if democratic government is to preserve 
its meaning, for electors to be able to follow precisely the activities 
of their representatives at Westminster. There could be no better channel 
than thiough a People’s Hansard on sale at bookstalls at prices competitive 
with those of newspapers.—Yours faithfully, V. R. KimMETT. 
§ Dawson Place, Kensington, W. 2. 
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PRIESTS AND POLITICS 


Sir,—It is often asked why the Church has lost its hold on the common 
people. The answer is to be found in the point of view put forward by 
Sir John Inskip. As trades-unionists we know that the working-classes 
have no use whatever for parsons who preach justice and brotherhood on 
Sundays but lack the courage to stick up for these principles on weekdays. 
It is just this attitude which accounts for many of our empty churches ; 
the people keep away because they do not believe that the ministers are 
in earnest. Fortunately in Bristol we have a Bishop and several parsons 
who are not afraid to say what they think, and to fight for what they 
believe to be true. Sir John may dislike this, but not so the common 
people, who hear them gladly and look to them for a lead. 

The Church in Russia suffered because it acquiesced in Tsardom ; the 
Church in England is beginning to learn the lesson and is showing that 
it will not be silent about social evils. Sir John Inskip may regret this, 
but perhaps he would tell us why it is that these “red” parsons are 
filling churches which used to be empty? Would he agree that it is 
because they believe, with Sir Stafford Cripps, that the Church “ should 
be the burning and fanatical champion of the poor and the oppressed ” ? 
—Yours faithfully, L. R. Conway. 

39 Cooksley Road, Redfield, 5. FREDERICK SHUTT. 


SCHOOL CONTESTS 


Sir,—Mr. R. Williams sticks to his guns, but like three out of four of 
those who write to you, and other editors, about schools in general, 
fails to realise how obsolete they are. Thirty years ago, when I became 
headmaster of a secondary school, and he was teaching in a public school, 
the rule about tradesmen’s sons was not uncommon. I have not heard 
of it for the last fifteen years: on the contrary, parents have said to 
me more than once that they do not wish to send their sons to local 
public schools because there they will meet the sons of local tradesmen. 
I believe, however, it still survives in some private schools for girls, and 
some boys’ preparatory schools. 

With regard to his second point, my experience has been that public 
schools play each other because the teams of secondary schools, where 
the leaving-age is little over sixteen, are no match for them. This is 
a maintained secondary school, and up to 1939 we regularly played school 
matches with four out of the five public boarding schools in our area. 
Our difficulty was not to get matches with them, but to put in the field 
teams which could give them a game. During the last fifteen years, many 
well-meaning attempts have been made to promote athletic meetings 
in which all types of school may meet. In a neighbouring southern county, 
the County Athletic Association organised such a meeting, and a friend 
of mine, headmaster of a public boarding-school, anxious to support them, 
entered his school teams. They won every event but one, in which they 
were second. He said to me afterwards, “This is a complete disaster. 
How can we ever enter again? ” 

In this district, a cup has been given for such a contest, open to school 
teams and teams from working-boys’ clubs. If the public schools enter, 
as in early days they did, they fight out the open events between them- 
selves; the secondary schools sometimes win an under-sixteen event. 
If they do not enter, the secondary schools have it all their own way: in 
neither case do the boys’ clubs stand a chance. No one, I know, regrets 
it more than the public schools, but what are they to do? If they enter, 
their position is invidious ; if not, they are called snobbish and exclusive. 
—Yours faithfully, W. A. Barron. 

Brighton Grammar School. 


BRITONS OVERSEAS 


S1r,—Following are extracts from a letter just received from an R.A.F. 
officer in India. He lived for some time in South Africa. 


“I am often quite disgusted with my fellow-countrymen overseas. 
The average treatment of the natives is often quite appalling. I have 
heard a Wing-Commander talk about a (obscene epithet) who, it trans- 
pired, was a well-educated Indian who had been to Oxford. And officers 
treat their servants in a way they wouldn’t treat a dog at home.” 
(Examples given) . . . “I have an excellent bearer” (details of his loyalty 
and efficiency). “Incidentally he speaks five Indian languages, four 
African, Burmese and good English.” 

Last Saturday a Conservative journal, in an article on Red Army 
discipline, noted the tradition that “a Red Army man is courteous.” We 
have been told of the care taken to ensure that British troops in 
America, and Americans over here, shall behave with intelligent sympathy 
towards “the natives.” There appears to be room for similar efforts 
among those who represent Britain in India.—Yours faithfully, 

° R. A. YATES. 

The Vicarage, Leverstock Green, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 
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« COOKIES” 


Smr,—“ Janus” has rendered a service fully in accordance with the 
traditions of The Spectator in expressing concern about the treatment 
of recent air-war events by the B.B.C. and some evening papers, and 
especially in his protest against remarks said to have been made by 
Mr. Duncan Sandys, M.P. Modern mechanistic warfare does not leave 
much room for chivalry, and there is nothing in the conduct of the 
enemy to inspire it, but that does not palliate departure on our part 
from the ordinary decencies of civilisation—noblesse oblige. There was 
a time when war was described as “the sport of kings.” Let us, 
however, not countenance language that may suggest it has become the 
sport of democracy.—Yours faithfully, CHARLTON WILKINSON. 


Cleeve View, Bishop’s Cleeve, Cheltenham. 


PERIODICALS FOR THE NAVY 


Sir,—A point that has repeatedly struck me since enlistment is the lack 
of interest, shown almost universally thraughout the “lower deck,” for 
anything except the headlines of political and world events. This con- 
stitutes a state of miad which it is important to remedy; for everyone 
must have a certain degree of “ political awareness” if lasting post-war 
plans are to be achieved. 

Since it is often impossible to obtain regular daily newspapers, a sane, 
easily read weekly news journal is what is required. This fole 
The Spectator admirably fills, and a wider distribution amongst all ships 
would do much to cure this little-publicised evil—Yours faithfully, 

PeTer A, LATHAM. 


THE RUINED TEMPLE 


Sirn,—“ The Magic Flute as music is not notably or at all inferior to 
the religious music of Mozart.” Professor Brogan, like a good historian, 
does not forget music. But most people sensitive to music would have 
put it rather differently, or the other way round. At any rate, Mozart 
himself thought so; for on his death-bed it was not the Requiem that 
ran in his head but the Magic Flute. Professor Dent showed, thirty 
years ago, in his great book on Mozart’s operas, that the “ absurdity ” 
of the plot and the “ banality” of the libretto were more apparent than 
real. The English version sung by the Sadler’s Wells company has 
nothing absurd or banal about it ; and if the “ Temple of Nature, Reason 
and Wisdom,” now in ruins on the continent, had done nothing else for 
humanity, it inspired some of the greatest and most “healing” music 
ever written.—Yours, &c., J. B. TREND. 


Cambridge. 


KNOTS 


S1r,—For some years I have been a regular, careful and interested reader 
of The Spectator and do not remember having noted any departure from 
good grammar, but this week you have let yourself down badly! I refer 
to the issue of March sth and your paragraph on “Faster Merchant 
Ships ” on the front page. In the ninth line of this paragraph you refer 
to a ship “capable of doing fifteen knots an hour.” A “knot” is one 
nautical mile per hour, and to add “an hour” after the words “knots ” 
is to apply the terminology used to describe acceleration! This termi- 
nology is never used to describe speed or velocity (speed in a given 
direction). As you never hesitate to publish criticism of your paper, 
perhaps the insertion of this letter may prevent some reader from making 
a similar mistake. I conclude by thanking you for the excellent quality 
and sustained interest of your paper.—Yours faithfully, 

Woodlands, Ryhill, Wakefield. JAMES W. BuRROUGH. 


EXPANSION BY RESTRICTION 


S1r,—As far as he goes, I agree with every word which Mr. Oscar Hobson 
writes under the above heading in your issue of March sth. With the 
exception of Major R. A. C. Radcliffe, in his most excellent article, 
“Back from the Services,” in your issue of February 5th, what the 
majority of writers on this and kindred subjects appear to overlook, 
however, is the fact that many of the best brains of the country are at 
present in the Services, many of them overseas. These people are, at 
present, too busily preoccupied with the actual winning of the war to 
give much deep thought to the future. Nevertheless, the underlying 
anxiety is there. They have always before them the things which were 
allowed to happen after the last Great War, and I think we may rely 
upon them to see that no mysterious “ They,”—who has slept throughout 
the war in his nice warm bed,—will be allowed to dictate too freely on 
this occasion! —Yours, &c., H: Howarp Lewis. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


REFORMERS of the countryside (of whom, incidentally, countrymen are ng 
a little frightened, for many of their ideas are urban) will do well » 
consult sympathetically with Women’s Institutes. And for this reasop, 
The women will add “ the little more and how much it is.” Reformer, 
for example, in the Scott Report and elsewhere, have urged large schemg 
of drainage, water-supply and electricity. What many cottages are noy 
suffering from is not the absence of such amenities from their district, 
but the refusal of cottage-owners to make use of them. In cottage 
familiar to me the refusal to make use of electric light and of wate 
are due to three causes. In some cottages the absentee owner takes littk 
or no interest in the property except as a source of income, and the agen 
is tempted to subscribe to his employer’s view. In other cottages th 
owner, whose income consists almost entirely in rent, is too poor tp 
undertake any capital expenditure. Thirdly, in the remaining cottagy 
the owner is just dilatory or obstinate. It is the final step that matter 
most, and this will not be taken till the performance of the duties entailed 
by ownership are made compulsory. Today cottages which were officially 
condemned years ago are being let at extravagant rents by the device ¢ 
leaving in them a few sticks of furniture. The labourers for whom they 
were originally built are wholly ousted. 5 


Bee Lures 


I spent some while, during one of the days of interpolated summer, 
in watching the bees working busily among a company of crocuses. The 
patch was a tricolour of orange, white and purple. At first only the 
purple flowers were visited, later a few bees patronised the whites, and 
the saffron were wholly deserted. Day after day the same ratio of 
preferences was observed. There might be several reasons for such 
favouritism—as that the purple were a little later and carried more fresh 
pollen—but the experience seems to support the theory, very fully tested 
by Lubbock and detailed in his studies of insects, that bees have a 
strong preference for blue and kindred tints. They like, perhaps, the 
stronger colours, for one of their favourites (in my experience) is the 
blossom of the cotoneaster, with which they wrestle even before the red 
buds opened. So it is in early spring. Later in the year the lure of scent 
overcomes the lure of sight, and lime flowers become irresistible. 


Laver 


A gift of food (collected by a hero of the characteristic name of “ Yeo”) 
came to me from Devon and proved most agreeable. The assurance was 
also given that it had great medicinal value, being rich in iodine, a 
substance in which the diet of inland people is said to be deficient. 
Incidentally, there are some oculists who begin to believe, amid geneml 
incredulity, that it exerts a beneficent effect on the faculty of vision. The 
food was laver, a seaweed found in good quantity along the shores of 
North Devon, as indeed in many places, but at this date, which is rather 
earlier than the full season, you must wait for the full moon to be sure 
of a good supply: it prefers the low rocks deeply covered at high tide. 
The weed needs a good deal of trouble in the preparation (though virtually 
none in the cooking) as it must be washed and washed and washed, but 
the trouble is worth while, and in most countries it would be treasured. 
With us it is unprocurable except from local specialists by special request. 
What a deal of food is wholly neglected in this island. Among the 
omissions with which foreigners have at times chided us are included 
nettles, bracken, mushrooms of many sorts, snails, eels and coarse fish, 
coot and several other birds and seaweeds, which may be both good food 
and, as manure, good producers of food. 


In the Garden 


In the retail shop of a famous seed merchant a long queue was slowly 
advancing to buy both flower and vegetable seeds. The percentage of 
expenditure on vegetable seed has increased, and the salesman told me 
that among vegetables once wholly neglected he had now a considerable 
sale for koh] rabi. The plant is easy to grow, and the seed germinates 
readily. Growers are advised to sow for succession, as the bulbous 
stalk should be eaten at a particular stage that does not last long, and the 
tendency to bolt may be pronounced. Bolted plants are enjoyed by hens. 
In wartime it is well to remember that very young gooseberries and 
well bleached rhubarb need less sugar than older fruit and greener stems. 
Rhubarb has sprouted perhaps more prematurely than any other plant 
and may need protection if belated frosts should fall. Bee-keepers aft 
reminded that their bees (like most birds) are likely to be more in wait 
of food at this date than at any time of the year. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 








Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


BOOKS OF THE DAY 


You Have Been Warned 
A Time for Greatness. By Herbert Agar. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
7s. 6d.) - 

Tus is a good book, with a special interest for English readers 
because it shows the difference between English and American types 
of self-criticism. Modern English critics of England incline towards 
acertain intellectual superiority, a certain “ sniffiness ” about ordinary 
people. These critics write for a sophisticated audience ; they go 
in fear of saying anything which may be damned as commonplace. 
Some American critics have indeed learned to project a kind 
of ultra-bilious ray which kills everything in its narrow path, but 
most American criticism of America is robust, positive and, one may 
add, entertaining. The critics do not lack hitting power. They are 
not afraid of repeating something which has been said before ; their 
method is to make neat epigrams of the obvious and thus to transform 
lumps of lead into bullets. 

Mr. Agar’s bullets hit the target almost every time. 
aimed at those Americans who “have taken the trouble to hate Mr. 
Roosevelt for eight years,” and at people in general who do not 
realise that the present war is a war for the survival of civilisation, 
and that civilisation will not survive merely as a result of the military 
defeat of Germany and Japan. Mr. Agar’s thesis is that “it may 
take a long time to kill a civilisation, but it is our lot to live at 
the end of such a long time.” Our civilisation, although threatened 
with death, can be saved, and is worth saving. Salvation depends 
upon individual effort and upon sound strategy. Sound strategy 
implies planning, but planning for the right kind of world. In any 
case, planning “from above” is not in itself enough to save us. 
Our present dangers are due to our failure as individuals to live 
up to our own tradition. The dangers can be met only if we 
return to our tradition and serve it—not merely ask for benefits 
from it. 

In other words, this is “a time for greatness.” The burden of 
positive responsibility rests with particular heaviness upon those who 
control the machinery of executive government, but this responsibility 
falls also upon every citizen. In order to make his meaning clear, 
Mr. Agar analyses the circumstances and causes of our failure to 
live up to the tradition of which we are heirs. This analysis is 
made primarily from an American point of view, but in most respects 
it fits our own situation. At times it is too severe. Thus it is 
hardly fair to describe the Anglo-French refusal to fight Germany in 
1936 over the remilitarisation of the Rhineland as a “crime.” Or, 
again, the foreign policy of the British Government since 
1934 may have been mistaken in its assumptions and _ its 
purpose, yet is it quite fair to describe it only in terms of drift 
and evasion? But Mr. Agar’s main argument is not affected. The 
argument is directed towards individuals, and especially towards 
comfortably placed individuals, rather than towards Governments. 

At the end of his book Mr. Agar quotes two sentences written 
by C. E. Montague in 1921: “The most elementary, plainest units 
of rightness in action, humdrum decencies, patiently practised 
through millions of undistinguished lives, were the myriad bricks 
out of which all the advanced architecture of conduct was built—the 
solemn temples of creeds, gorgeous palaces of romantic heroism .. . 
And now, just when there seems to be a babble as never before 
about these grandiose structures, bricks have run short.” There is 
“greatness” now among our own fellow-countrymen ; greatness of 
sacrifice in the first place among those in arms; greatness of en- 
durance also among immense numbers of people at home. “ Class ” 
has little to do with this “greatness.” It is diffused throughout the 
whole nation. Yet, remembering the years after 1918, remembering 
also, as Mr. Agar points out, that Germany and Japan have only 
to win the war, while we have also to win the peace, we cannot 
evade the question: How shall we bear the relaxation of the strain, 
the removal of the threat of sudden death or irremediable catastrophe? 
How shall we behave when we begin to forget that mary thousands 
of men have died for us, when our little selfishnesses begin to 
creep out into the sun again? It is impossible to live on a heroic 
level for years on end, but it is not impossible to avoid the worst 
dangers of a sudden collapse of the nerves if we know in advance 
the symptoms of which we must beware. Anything which can 
help us to this realisation is to the good. Hence I hope that Mr. 
Agar’s book, which sets out the position as clearly as I have seen 
it put, will have the widest possible circulation in the English- 
speaking world. E. L. Woopwarp. 
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Five Great Poets of Our Time 
The Heritage of Symbolism. By C. M. Bowra. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


It is a startling and a shocking thing that Mr. Bowra’s publishers 
are justified in claiming that his book of essays on Valéry, Rilke, 
George, Blok and Yeats, whom Mr. Bowra regards as the heirs and 
pupils of Baudelaire and Mallarmé, is “the first attempt in English 
to see the movement as a whole, to assess the peculiar qualities of its 
achievements and to consider some of its fundamental ideas.” It 
would be impossible to produce a list of five poets of greater dis- 
tinction who have written in the past fifty years ; and the five poets 
of whom Mr. Bowra has chosen to write undoubtedly share certain 
characteristics: each of them is a poet in the grand manner, making 
the highest claims for poetry in general, and for his own poetry in 
particular ; each is in some sense arrogant and aristocratic (often 
with a typical aristocratic weakness for the simple peasant); each 
assumes a fair degree of knowledge and sophistication in the reader ; 
and though it may be true (as Mr. Bowra claims) that each was in 
revolt against the claims of materialism and material science, none 
of them were men of simple, slow or clumsy mind. To enjoy any 
of them, even Yeats or Blok, the reader needs not only to be sensitive 
to sounds and images, but also to have all his wits about him. 

It is, however, on the effect of sound and image that Mr. Bowra 
concentrates. Mallarmé and his followers are called Symbolists, he 
says, because they tried to convey a supernatural experience in the 
language of visible things, and therefore used words not for their 
common purpose but for the association which they can evoke of a 
reality behind the senses. Whether Valéry would claim as much 
is doubtful : 

Patience, patience, 
Patience dans Pazur ! 
Here Valéry is simply bringing together two ideas—patience and the 
blue sky—about which we have deep feelings but which we do not 
usually associate with one another. The result is a new and complex 
feeling, different from the original feeling as a chord is different from 
its constituent notes. Incidentally, Valéry is providing a visual and 
emotional background for the stone columns that come into the poem 
a few lines later, and one can enjoy such poetry without believing in 
“a world beyond the senses.” As Rilke said: “ Verses are not, as 
people imagine, simply feelings (these we have soon enough): they 
are experiences.” And they are not necessarily experiences of any- 
thing but the verses themselves, though they may modify our subse- 
quent experience of war and politics, starlight and landscape, and 
common love and suffering. Mr. Bowra, in his effort to find a 
common denominator for his five poets, has been driven to use the 
word “symbolism” in two senges—the first corresponding more or 
less to this playful or musical use af words, the second to allegory. 
Thus Mr. Bowra’s comments on George’s Das fahr der Seele and 
on Blok’s The Twelve are mainly interpretations of the allegorical 
meanings of the poems, and are useful and sensible, though some 
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readers may find them elementary. In dealing with Valéry, how- 
ever, the method breaks down, and Mr. Bowra rightly omits him 
from his list when he says: “ Rilke’s theory of death and trans- 
formation, George’s cult of Maximin, Blok’s Spirit of Music, Yeats’ 
spiritualism are all attempts to make a religion out of the creative 
process which lies behind poetry.” 

Yeats is a doubtful case: one of the charms of the essay on 
poetic inspiration which he called A Vision is the dexterity with 
which he avoided committing himself to any definite belief in the 
objective reality of his guiding spirits, and this same characteristic 
ambiguity appears in a passage quoted by Mr. Bowra: 

All sounds, all colours, all forms, either because of their pre- 
ordained energies or because of long association, evoke indefinable 
and yet precise emotions, or, as I prefer to think, call down among 
us certain disembodied powers, whose footsteps over our hearts we 
call emotions . . . 

Mr. Bowra’s own writing lacks this graceful and endearing evasive- 
ness, as it also lacks the insight of Rilke and the impressive (and 
often illusory) air of intense metaphysical abstraction that charac- 
terises Valéry. At times his constant use of short staccato sentences 
gives to his writing an aphoristic air which its workaday substance 
cannot well sustain ; but it would be ungracious to cavil at such 
things. One is grateful to any author or publisher today who thinks 
it worth while to spend time and paper on a discussion of the 
Duinese Elegies: 

Who, if I cried, would hear me among the angelic Orders, 

or the Cantique des Colonnes, and Mr. Bowra’s criticism is eminently 
of the kind that sends us back to the authors of whom he writes. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS. 
India 


By T. A. Raman. (Oxford University 


What Does Gandhi Want? 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Letters on India. By Mulk Raj Anand. (Routledge. 6s.) 
RECENT events in India lend an additional interest to Mr. Raman’s 
timely volume. As its writer observes, much has been heard about 
the Mahatma’s opinions, but little of them. He has therefore made 
a compendium of Mr. Gandhi's utterances on the war from its 
outbreak to August, 1942, taking them especially from his weekly 
newspaper, Harijan. On May 4th, 1940, we find Mr. Gandhi 
solemnly declaring, “I shall do nothing to embarrass Great Britain. 
She will be embarrassed if there is anarchy in India. That, the 
Congress, so long as it is under my discipline, will not support.” 
Two months later, he stated, “I do not want Britain to be defeated 
or humiliated,” and rebuked two correspondents who said they 
wanted a British defeat. But after the entry of Japan into the 
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field, his views appear to have undergone a radical change. }, 
rejected the Cripps olive-branch as a post-dated cheque on , 
bankrupt firm. He now professed to see no difference between th 
Fascist or Nazi Powers and the Allies. His references to th 
United States, “the worshippers of the golden calf,” became mor 
and more caustic. America, he said, could have brought about peag 
if she wished. “ But it is my firm opinion that she did not use thy 
opportunity.” Me demanded that the American troops should 
withdrawn from the country—perhaps, as Mr. Raman suggests, fo 
fear that they should become too popular. The Indian Army wa 
to be totally disbanded. When it was objected that this wou 
lead to disaster, Mr. Gandhi replied, “Let them entrust India » 
God, or, in modern parlance, to anarchy. Then all parties will figh 
one another like dogs, or come to a reasonable agreement.” Op 
rises from the perusal of these bewildering statements with th 
conviction that the Government of India took the only possibk 
course open to them, however painful it must have been, in placing 
their author under restraint. Mr. Raman’s book will not find favoy 
with devotees of the Mahatma, but readers can form their ow 
opinions from the quotations which he provides. 

Mr. Mulk Raj Anand’s book consists of a series of letters, addressed 
to an English correspondent, on the Indian situation. His diagnosis 
has at any rate the merit of simplicity. Imperialism is the Origin 
Sin. Every Englishman in India, from “robber Clive to bloody 
Willingdon,” is tarred with the same brush. The Indian States are 
“slimy and putrescent backwaters of a rotten system,” the 1935 
Constitution a “Charter of All Fools’ Day,” and the Cripps’ offer a 
dishonest trick which deceived nobody. The author is deeply and 
genuinely moved by the unhappy lot of the Indian peasant, which 
he has so brilliantly described in his novels ; but he does not mention 
that for the past half-century British officials have waged an un- 
ceasing war against its root causes, though their eflorts have been 
sadly handicapped by the political ferment stirred up by Congress 
followers. It would be impossible to controvert the misstatements 
which abound on almost every page, but a typical example occurs 
on page 3, where we are told that, on the declaration of war, “ the 
new Indian Constitution was annulled forthwith and rule by 
ordinance and decree of the Viceroy began.” Actually, of course, it 
was the Congress High Command which forced the local Ministries 
to resign. One-sided statements of the case, such as we find in this 
book, help neither side, and merely defeat their own ends. 

H. G. RAw.inson. 


6 ° 
Miraculous Donne’’ 
Donne: A Spirit in Conflict. By Evelyn Hardy. (Constable. 1os. 64. 


THIS is not a good but yet not a worthless book. The author has 
taken great pains, she has studied Donne’s writings with diligence, 
if not always with understanding, and knows the work of her pre- 
decessors—Gosse, Grierson, John Hayward, Mrs. Simpson, Professor 
Legouis, &c., to all of whom she gives proper acknowledgement 
Her chronological table and appendix of dates of composition and 
publication of Donne’s writings are useful, and there is probably 
more information gathered together in these two hundred and 
seventy-four pages than in the same space elsewhere. Nor does 
this conclude her merits. She is not without sympathy and writes 
an elaborate, even affected prose (refreshingly unsullied by 
journalese), which shows the influence of her subject ; but whereas 
Donne’s fantastical elaboration derived from great intellectual power, 
the kind which only goes with an intensely passionate nature, Miss 
Hardy’s style is of the thinner purely cerebral variety current among 
the 1938 intelligentsia. It is always on the brink of jargon and nol 
infrequently topples over. 

Also, typical of the age is her unconscious assumption of out 
present superior understanding, by the mere accretion of terminology, 
since Donne’s time. She is a slave to words, which from her pen 
are not the imperfect signs by which poets shadow forth and 
symbolise experiences of the soul and adventures of the imagination, 
but dug from a dictionary are themselves taken for nuggets 
of pure knowledge. Thus she pours forth an unceasing flow 
confident explanation and analysis of Donne’s emotions, ideas and 
character that is sometimes quite laughably inappropriate. This 8 
just the sort of book, therefore, which many young students wil 
swallow with avidity under the illusion that they are learning 
a great deal, so that a word of warning is necessary. This warning 
should indicate that most of Miss Hardy’s explanatory comment 
without real significance. Donne was far too profound a thinker 
and too great a poet to be explained away by brief history and 
smatterings of our late-fashionable psychology. W. J. TURNER 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A TIME FOR GREATNESS 
HERBERT AGAR 7s. 6d. net 


“Written with great penetration and understanding and of 
special interest to our time.” The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
“A brilliant diagnosis.” H. K. in Punch. 
“This book will have an appreciable influence on our thinking 
both now and after the war... . Terse, pungent and eloquent, 
trenchant and persuasive. . . . A moving and a stimulating 
appeal. It will attract wide attention.” Edward Shanks. 
“Tet us hear that this fine book has had a wide welcome.” 
British Weekly. 
“A serious and searching book. . . . Illuminating interpreta- 
tions. . .. Often we have been reminded by it of the writings 
*. Montague after the last war. We cannot give it 


of C. E. } “ , 
higher praise.” Jhomas Jones in The Observer. 


NO RETREAT 


The story of a mother’s fight for her family 
ANNA RAUSCHNING 9s. net 


“Has the war produced a more pitiful human document than 
Anna Rauschning’s No Retreat?” P. B. in The Star, 


SCIENCE, 
CHRISTIANITY & TRUTH 


CANON E. BAKER 6s. net 


“A new book by Canon Baker is always an event. ... It 
gives a clear exposition of the present position of the physical { 
and biological sciences and of what science can and cannot 
say as to religious truth; specially valuable.” 

The Manchester Guardian, 
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What will he become ? 
At the moment he is but a boy with perhaps no thought of a 
career, beyond a wistful day-dream ! When the time comes for 
him to take up a calling Barnardo’s will see to it that, whatever 
his choice, he receives a thorough grounding in it and the 
opportunity to develop his bent in that vocation: that is 
the Barnardo way. 


A GIFT of 10/- 


will provide dinners for 20 of the 8,200 

boys and girls in the care of the Homes. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should 
be sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
5,800 children admitted since war began, including 1,200 war cases. 
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I wonder where he is? 


Twilight. 

The sky is filled with 
droning . . . droning. . . 
Bombers are going out 
—I wonder where he is 
“my Peter ?”” 

He too is going out 
somewhere— 

—now. 

Laughing— 

yes, laughing of course ! 
With his boys. 

Jock, his gunner, 

Dave the Australian, 
Poker Face—second 
pilot and Shorty— 

the imperturbable : 

Cup o’cawffee, Sir ? 

To think, 

Last week he was home ; 
The stories he told 

of them... 

and the old kite— 

‘ Peter’s Delivery Van!’ 
Good luck to them—all. 
Baby’s asleep, Peter. 

Some day— 

Some day 

You'll come home 

for good. 

May that day be soon. 





We hear the droning, as we listen to the radio and 
we say ** Lot going over tonight—anything interesting after 
That droning means anxiety—and may 
Let us not 


the news?” 
mean sorrow—to many a wakeful woman. 
forget that. Let us not be conceited about either our 
war work or our savings. We owe more to our 
fighting men than we shall ever repay—for we only 
lend where they give; and give all! 


savings in the light of THIS thought. 


Consider your 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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Man’s Remaking 


The Doctrine of Our Redemption. By N. Micklem, D.D. (Eyre and 


Spottiswoode. 4s. 6d.) 

Dr. MICKLEM has made a wise choite in the selection of Redemption 
as the subject of his Lent book. It may not be a very popular 
choice, but there is no doubt as to its salutariness. At-.a time when 
men’s minds are full of “ planning,” of the need for harnessing all 
the resources of intelligence and moral enthusiasm to the task of 
remaking our broken civilisation, it is urgently necessary that the 
Christian voice should be raised to remind us of the one fundamental 
condition on which the success of such efforts depends. We may 
not care to be reminded of the fact that there is one thing which 
we cannot do for ourselves, which is to remake our own nature: 
but the very fact of our unwillingness to acknowledge it is only 
the more evidence of our need. 

He has taken a bold line in the treatment of his subject. In face 
of the “modern” demand that the Church should reshape its 
theology, largely by jettisoning the “ antiquarian lumber ” with which 
its attics, and indeed its living rooms, are supposed to be stored, 
Dr. Micklem takes us straight back to the Bible and then onward 
in a consecutive study of some of the greatest and most formidable 
names in dogmatic history, Irenaeus, John of Damascus, Augustine, 
Abelard, Aquinas, Luther, Bunyan. He shows conspicuous skill 
in throwing fresh light upon some of the great traditional phrases 
“ redemption,” “ransom,” “ justification,” by illustrating their moral 
content from the predicament in which man finds himSelf today 
(pp. 21-30). 

The restrictions of space are an Obvious handicap. One feels this 
particularly in the treatment of the notoriously difficult question of 
“ universal ” redemption (pp. 31-40), where the issue appears to be 
left somewhat uncertain. And one would wish that room could have 
been found for something rather more substantial in the way of a 
closing chapter, which would have related the dominant thoughts 
of the historical survey to the best theological thought of our own 
day. But these are small blemishes in a work marked throughout 
by a rare combination of theological acumen, imagination and a 
refreshingly Catholic temper. F. A. CockIN. 


Britain in Pictures 


Tue receipt of four new volumes in the admirable “Britain in 
Pictures ” series—British Craftsmen, by Thomas Hennell ; British 
Engineers, by Metius Chappell ; English Cities, by John Betjeman ; 
and British Orientalists, by A. J. Arberry (Collins, 4s. 6d. each)— 
provides useful material for comparison between various types of 
illustration. The general conclusion that presents itself is as to 
the complete inappropriateness of the semi-impressionist water- 
colour for this class of work. British Craftsmen provides some par- 
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ticularly instructive ‘contrasts. Two line-engravings by Stanly 
Alderson, “ The Wheelwright” and “ Purbeck Quarrymen,” reve 
every detail of the work in progress, which is surely desirable in, 
book on craftsmen, whereas the water-colours of “The Charocoqj 
Burner” and “Forging Billhooks, Sheffield,” face the eye with, 
conglomerate mass of colours in which even to pick out the worke 
at all is not easy and to divine what he is doing impossible, J 
the same way the familiar view of King’s Chapel and Clare x 
Cambridge is presented, in the volume on English Cities and Town, 
in the form of a water-colour sketch, not a line-drawing, with th 
result that the beautiful and detailed symmetry of Clare is missed 
altogether. It might,be questioned whether in this volume (high 
praise is due to Mr: John Betjeman’s letterpress) pictures of th 
past do not unduly outnumber pictures of the present, for it js 
of cities of today rather than of yesterday that the writer mainly 
treats. A view of Manchester in 1835, consisting of a green and 
attractive landscape, with smoking factory-chimneys barely visibj 
in the dim distance, is a picture of an aspect of Britain, but no 
a picture that tells much about Manchester. But all this is commen 
rather than criticism. The four volumes are as satisfying in thei 
different ways as their predecessors, which is to give them as high 
praise as can be desired. For unity between pictures and tex 
British Engineers stands first. 
WarRREN POSTBRIDGE, 


Fiction 
Havoc by Accident. By Georges Simenon. 


Lord Edward. By Magdalen King-Hall. (Peter Davies. 
Cover His Face. By Neil Bell. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 


In Havoc by Accident, as we have grown to expect, the English 
publishers of the prolific M. Georges Simenon offer us two novel 
for the price of one. In the first story a young Frenchman, Ferdinand 
Graux, returning from a business-holiday trip to Europe, finds his 
coffee plantation in a state of great excitement owing to a plane 
crash. Graux, known to the natives as “ The-white-man-who-is-only- 
a-man-when-he-has-his-glasses-on,” resents the presence of Lady 
Makinson, owner of the plane, and her companion, Captain Phelps, 
with their matter-of-fact acceptance of the situation. Lady Makinson, 
hard boiled and sophisticated, though slightly injured, exercises her 
predatory instincts and Graux quickly becomes her victim. In spite 
of the girl who is coming out from France to marry him, Graux is 
ready to abandon everything for the Englishwoman. Embarrassed 
by his lack of control Lady Makinson leaves in a rush and he 
succeeds in boarding the same plane just before the take-off. Owing 
to the importance of her husband, a diplomat, she is able to elude 
the Frenchman, who doggedly follows her to the end of her journey. 
After a few days of doubt and misery Graux returns to Africa, where 
his sensible young fiancée is waiting to greet him. M. Simenon 
handles the idiosyncrasies of his English characters most brilliantly. 

The second story shows the author at his best. Here he is at work 
on the more familiar Breton background. A prosperous young 
fisherman, Jules Guérec, is returning home in a recently acquired 
car. He is wondering how to account for the money spent ona 
prostitute to his sisters, with whom he lives, when he runs down 
a small boy. It is a dark night and instead of stopping he accelerates. 
After a while he turns back intending to find out about his victim, 
but at a crucial moment his nerve again fails and he goes instead 
to a neighbouring town, in order to establish an alibi. His sistes 
quickly realise that something is seriously wrong, but he evades them 
by pretending he has lost his wallet. The child dies. Gueérec takes 
to visiting his victim’s mother and her surviving son, without being 
able to offer any convincing reason for his sudden interest in theif 
welfare. After a time he feels he must offer to marry her, though 
she is quite indifferent to him. His position becomes impossible. 
His sister, Céline, discovering his intention and the secret under 
lying it, goes to the young woman and telling her the truth of tht 
whole affair, pays her a substantial sum of money in lieu of al 
further claim on the Guérec family, for which she is given a receipt 
She tells her brother and there is a tremendous flare-up in front of 
a loquacious old gossip. Life at Concarneau for the Gueérecs is ovet. 
M. Simenon, unlike most prolific writers, never seems to wast 
a word ; in spite of this effective economy, the stories (and he is 4 
natural storyteller) carry us into depths beyond realism. Tht 
translation is vividly made by Stuart Gilbert. 

Miss King-Hall and Mr. Bell give us period pieces, each with! 
central figure of historic significance. The characters of Chattertos, 
born in 1752, and of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, born eleven yea 
later, have little more than period in common though they wer 
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it nat N the scorching desert of the Middle East or the 


risible 
= countryside of Rural England, the Church Army 
ther Mobile Canteens are always welcome; for our men know 
we that they bring cheer and companionship to brighten 
their lives in lonely outposts. More Canteens are 
GE. desperately needed as our armies grow, but in spite of 
stringent economy the gap between expenditure and 
income widens week by week. 
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MUST NEVER 





BE SHUT 





S 
EHIND this door there is hope !... hope for thousands 
of Cafidéer sufferers ... hope that one day the terrible 
toll of 76,00 pe annually may eventually be 
lowered. This door must gever be shut. Somehow money 
must be found to keep goitig our work of treatment and 


A Mobile Canteen costs £1,200; would it be possible for 
some friend to give a Canteen or for twelve subscribers to 
enter into a partnership? Your help, great or small, 
will be gratefully acknowledged by the General Secretary 
and Head, Rev. H. H. Treacher. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
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55, BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Registered War Charities Act, 1940) 
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Saving serves the State 


By investing in life assurance you fulfil 
the duty to save, you enable us to buy 
more War Loan, and you may receive 
some tax rebate. 


Let us send you figures 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 
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Most people know that iron is 
a good tonic; but how many 
know that the body needs at 
least twelve minerals—includ- 
ing such surprising things as 
zinc, copper and magnesium 
—to keep it healthy ? 

There is no need to worry, 
however, for a normal diet of 
natural food supplies all the 
minerals necessary. The only 
ones of which you are at all 
likely to run short are calcium 
and iron, and occasionally 
phosphorus, 

Children in particular need 
@ generous supply of calcium; 
rickets is the result of an 
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HEALTH AND FOOD RATIONS 


Do not let 








THE MINERALS WE NEED 
FROM OUR MEALS 


insufficiency of this mineral. 
Phosphorus, too, is important 
since the two go into partner- 
ship to build bones and teeth. 
Both these minerals are 
obtained from milk, cheese, 
sardines. Calcium is present 
as well in cabbage and water- 
cress; phosphorus, in cereals, 
fish and eggs 


Lack of iron results in 
anaemia and is most important 
in the diet of children, especi- 
ally growing girls. Get your 
iron supply from liver, National 
Wheatmeal bread, dried fruits 
and vegetables, particularly 
peas and beans. 


This ts one of a sertes of announcements tssued in support 
@ the Governments food policy by the makers of 
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Conversation Piece 
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AM, 1942, obviously findsa bedroom conversation 
with Miss Clara, 1892, no easy matter. The 
difference in their outlooks is reflected in their under- 
clothes. Look at them. No longer ago than our 
mothers’ day these were made from vegetable fibres 
(cotton and linen) or animal, that is protein, fibres 
(wool and silk). About 1850 chemical research began 
to examine how it might improve on these natural 
fibres. Cotton was cheap but harsh. A British chemist, 
John Mercer, devised the process of mercerising which 
greatly improved its softness and appearance, though 
without approaching the softness and beauty of silk. 
Yet silk was far too costly for the average woman. 
Accordingly the chemist set out to build new silk-like 
fabrics. He began with vegetable fibres, treating 
cellulose from wood pulp to give the “ artificial silks ” 
now generally known as rayon. But as Nature had 
made the cellulose, the chemist in building up these 
fabrics only entered at the half-way stage. During the 
last ten years he has shown his ability to start at rock 
bottom. In the discovery of nylon, the chemical 
industry has proved its ability to create its own raw 
material and to produce a fibre that is an improvement 
on natural silk. At the moment nylon is playing its 
part in the national effort, and will not be available to 
the public until the war is over. Whereas Miss Clara’s 
underclothes were grown on a cotton plantation or the 
back of a sheep, Pam’s “ scanties ” are discovered in 
the laboratory and produced in the chemical factory. 
The modern girl has good reason to be grateful 
to the chemist who has brought soft and 

beautiful fabrics within the reach of all. 


No. 4 in the “ Services of an Industry” series 


issued by 
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both romantics, both rebels. Miss King-Hall has taken some pains 
over her background and the book opens with a prologue dealing 
with the childhood of her hero and the introduction of a Scots 
tutor into the ducal household, who eventually became the young 
lord’s step-father. Edward Fitzgerald embraced the career of a 
soldier and went to the wars in America. Returning, he spent the 
very gay life of an eighteenth-century aristocrat. He had several 
mild love affairs which came to nothing, until he saw Pamela, the 
mysterious adopted daughter of Madame de Genlis, whom he met 
in Paris. Shortly after his marriage to her he was cashiered from 
the Army ; he then returned to Ireland with his young bride. Fora 
time the genial young nobleman lived in happy retreat, but slowly 
and surely he was drawn into the sequence of events which ended 
with his death in the rebellion of 98. Miss King-Hall’s hero 
emerges as a pleasant, but rather to» simple-minded aristocrat: we 
should have preferred him less romantic and more convincing. 

“ An owl mangling a poor dead nightingale,” said Coleridge of an 
early apologist for the Marvellous Boy. Mr. Bell’s Chatterton 
resembles a cheerful cocksparrow, and this in spite of copious 
quotations from the poems ; including those which were supposed 
to be the work of the fifteenth-century poet-priest Thomas Rowley, 
and the Churchillian satires. Mr. Bell puts forward a theory that 
the poet’s death was the result of self-treatment with arsenic in 
order to cure a venereal disease. He pours scorn on the theory 
of suicide: the poet’s preoccupation with the idea of self-destruction 
is brushed aside with a hearty: “Good God! you’re not taking 
that fol-de-rol seriously. Why, Moll, I thought you had more 
savvy.” Yet it was the lonely Chatterton himself who wrote “ Suicide 
is sometimes a noble insanity: and often the result of a mature 
and deliberate approbation of the soul.” Mr. Bell has added proba- 
bilities and possibilities to all that is factually known of the young 
poet and claims assistance from his “ intuitions as a kindred spint” 
in the making of his case. JouNn Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


The wees Matentng Book. Edited by Leonard Russell. (Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d.) 

Tuis is the second volume of an annual miscellany with something 
for most tastes. Most remarkable, perhaps, are the two accounts 
of flying disasters—“ Shot down over Malta,” by Squadron-Leader 
MacLachlan and “ Sergeant Carmichael,” which Flying Officer X 
regards with some justification as his best story. This author r- 
appears in the book in his more familiar guise as H. E. Bates, with 
a goodish short novel, perhaps a little too reminiscent of some of his 
other stories. There is also an admirable evocation of the last 
days of Holland House, by Peter Quennell, whose studies of ths 
period outclass most contemporary biography. James Agate contr- 
butes a characteristic article on Edith Evans, Thomas Russell writes 
on Beecham, Sean O’Casey on the renowned Lady Gregory, Eric 
Newton on Paul Nash, and D. W. Brogan on Roosevelt. There are 
some moving photographs of blitz and war by Douglas Glass, Bill 
Brandt, and Humphrey Spender, wood engravings by Agnes Miller 
Parker,. an article on athletics by Bernard Darwin, and two sets 
of notes on animals by Will Cuppy and H. E. Bates. The Steinbeck 
story is rather disappointing, and so, too, is Miss Dilys Powell’s 
“In the Train.” A readable book. 


A Homestead History. By Alfred Joyce. (Melbourne and Oxford 
University Press. ros. 6d.) 

Tuts book represents a type of historical material that needs imme 
didte safeguarding from the effect of waste-paper appeals. It 
consists of the letters and reminiscences of early pioneer pastor 
life in Victoria and Port Phillip by Alfred Joyce, who embarked on 
the 111 days’ journey from London to Melbourne in 1843. The 
reminiscences of that period written much later (in 1896) contain 4 
fascinating account of the voyage with its monotonous food and 
pastimes and of the early Melbourne—an incongruous mixture o 
bullock yards, wattle huts and more sophisticated stucco buildings, 
Joyce and his brother bought a sheep-run for £50, and by 1851 had 
prospered enough to refuse an invitation to return home to his 
father’s business, with the explanation that they could now look 
forward to an income of £1,600. There are interesting descriptions 
of the aborigines, of the primitive postal and medical services, | 

the beginning of gold-mining, to which Joyce was never reconciled. 
“The colony is ruined in the social point of view by the presence 
of these gold mine: ” (and incidentally hampered from an economut 
point of view by the increased cost of labour). The letters at 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 209 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


solution of this week’s 


March 23rd. 


crossword to be opened after 
Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must 


noon on Tuesday week, 


bear the word ““ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2$d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
gid the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 


1. Bocatots. (4, 2, §.) 

10. Where two become one. 

1. “ Rolling down the —— Road drunk 
and raising Cain.” (Kipling.) 

12. Such things were twice as much. 
(4 5.) 

13. Urban sable. 

14. Small-holdings for the saintly. 

16. Not a very stable sweet. 


18. Steady on! (4, 4.) , 

20. No doubt the Roumanians hope the 
black wont become wholly this. 
G3, 3.) 


23. Swinburne wrote a tale of him. 

24. "Phones yet for a change. 

26. Served by 24. 

27. An explosive monarch, to be taken 
more seriously today. 

28. It means putting on a good deal more 
than the garment suggested. 


DOWN 


2. It is met at the hunt, I'll be bound. 

3. Not such a weighty matter of con- 
science. 

4. Ran back to a suggestion of victory. 

§. One wouldn’t go here for a spin—or 
would one? (2, 3, 3.) 

6. But of course he doesn’t grow once 
he’s finished. 


7. Riparian assets. (4, 2, 3, 4.) 

8. Soft ones transformed. 

9. 1756—1763. (5, 5, 3-) 

15. a might be expressed in stockings. 
4, 4.) 

17. Cut off when making a trunk call? 

19. Place famous for neariy all the place. 

21. Display. 

22. It’s Easter—must be over! 

25. Timothy or nobody else. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD ‘No. 207 








SOLUTION ON MARCH 26th 


The winner of Crossword No. 207 is Mrs. Lonspate Raao, 


5, St. James Square, Bath. 








FALSE TEETH 


and worth-while advice 


Do not suffer unnecessary pain and embarrassment by wearing a 


badly fitting denture. 


Try sprinkling the contact surface with 


KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE, a tasteless white powder 
which will hold it firmly and comfortably in correct position. 
Also keep your plate clean and fresh by brushing regularly with 


KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER, recommended by dentists 
for removal of stains and food debris. 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE FIXATIVE 


makes false teeth fit firmly, 
1/3d and 3/3d. 


DENTURE POWDER 


for cleaning artificial teeth, 
1/3d per tin. 


From all chemists 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


THE twentieth annual general meeting of the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway Company, held at Euston Station, London, N.W.1, on 
Friday, March 5th, 1943. : 
Sir Thomas Royden, Bart., C.H., chairman of the company, presided. 
The chairman: I will now ask the secretary to read the notice 
convening the meeting. 


FuEL ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 

The drive for economy -and efficiency in the use of fuel has been 
vigorously kept up. For this purpose the line has been divided into 
twenty areas, each with a fuel efficiency officer, who keep continuous 
watch on the expenditure of coal. 

On the railways the locomotive is by far the largest user of fuel, and 
firemen are instructed in the scientific method of controlled firing. Motive 
power depot consumption figures expressed in lbs. per mile are exhibited 
in the engine sheds to enable engine crews and shed staffs to see how 
much they have saved. 

A review of all fuel-burning plants in the workshops has been 
completed, resulting in measures which have effected considerable 
increased efficiency and economy. Installation of regenerative systems 
in furnaces is yielding from 10 to 15 per cent. saving in consumption. 


Arr-RaID PRECAUTIONS 

During the year there has fortunately been little opportunity to test 
our air-raid precaution arrangements. There has, nevertheless, been no 
falling-off in the high degree of efficiency now attained. Full-scale trials 
and demonstrations have been carried out up and down the line for 
carrying out repairs to the railway where liquid blister gas has been 
used, and valuable experience has. been gained. 

For fire-prevention we are well supplied with anti-fire devices and 
equipment of many kinds, and with night fire-prevention squads. 

HoME GUARD 

L.M.S. units of the Home Guard throughout the country are being 
maintained at full strength. By the nature of their calling railwaymen 
understand the need for steadiness and discipline, and they have taken 
readily to their role as soldiers. I should like to pay a tribute to members 
of the staff—and there are many thousands of them—who have under- 
taken voluntarily to devote much of what used to be their leisure-time 
to training for both the active and passive defence of the country. I 
have seen them on parade and at field exercises and can assure you not 
only of their thoroughness and efficiency but of their continued keenness. 

HOTELS, REFRESHMENT-ROOMS AND DINING-CARS 

Some of our hotels have been requisitioned by the Government. Those 
which remain under our control are, in common with other similar 
establishments in the country, working to capacity. 

The problem of supplying reasonable refreshments to the travelling 
public is not an easy one. In the first place there is the difficulty of 
getting provisions, and secondly, there is the task of dealing in refreshment- 
rooms built for only peace-time traffic with war-time crowds, swollen 
by passengers who, before the war, took meals in dining-cars, most of 
which we have now been compelled to withdraw from service. Travellers 
doubtless realise how admirable is the work done by the attendants in 
the refreshment-rooms, who have to deal with thts abnormal volume of 
business. Those who use the few dining-cars which remain in operation 
will, I am sure, testify to the willingness of the staff whose resources are 
taxed to the utmost and who retain their good humour and civility 
under great trial. 








RESEARCH 

Our research organisation is being kept busy with day-to-day problems 
brought about by war conditions and shortage of many of our usual 
materials, but at the same time some of our more fundamental investiga- 
tions are being continued. Methods of detecting and thus preventing 
flaws and failures have always received very close attention, and particu- 
larly useful results have crowned our efforts to develop a method for’ 
detecting incipient flaws in axles long before they can be a source of 
danger. The chief mechanical engineer is now installing the necessary 
apparatus for the routine testing of axles in this way at the various 
carriage works. 

RATING * 

Negotiations have been in progress between the four main-line railway 
companies and the railway assessment authority concerning the com- 
panies’ valuations for rating in England and Wales for the five years from 
April, 1941. Perhaps not altogether surprisingly there was some divergence 
of view between the authority and the companies as to the amounts of 
the new valuations. In view, however, of the desirability, under present 
conditions, of avoiding protracted litigation, valuations which have~been 
agreed, although higher than those pfeviously in force, have been accepted 
by both sides, it being understood that neither the authority nor the 
companies are thereby prejudiced in future valuations. 

STAFF 

You will naturally want to hear something about the staff. The 
number employed last year averaged 236,000 compared with 231,000 
in 1938. The average salaries and wages bill is £62} millions per annum 
and that for the year 1938 was £414 millions. 
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ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
FACTS AND FIGURES from the Statement by 
SIR GEORGE TILLEY, r.c.t.. 


President and Chairman of the Company on the Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet for the year ending 
3ist December, 1942. 





FUNDS 
INCOME - 


£123,280,190 
£21,736,705 














INVESTMENTS 


The funds show an increase of £6,031,350. The market 
value of the investments exceeded the price at which 
they stand in the balance sheet. 


LIFE BRANCHES 


In the Ordinary Branch sums assured under new 
licies issued during the year amounted to over 

£8,060,000. Premium income in the Industrial Branch 

exceeded £10,629,000, an increase of £790,000. 


FIRE AND GENERAL 


In these Branches the premium income exceeded 
£1,619,000. 


BONUSES 


In the Ordinary Branch a bonus of £1 per £100 assured 
was declared on policies entitled to participate in full 
profits that become claims by death or maturity during 
1943. 

In the Industrial Branch a bonus has been declared 
on policies, with certain exceptions, effected before 
Ist January, 1936, that become claims by death or 
maturity during 1943. Up to date a total sum of over 
27,180,300 has been allocated for bonuses to policy- 
holders in this Branch. 

The bonus for 1940 and 1941 in both branches is 
continued unchanged for claims during 1943. 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID 
EXCEED £165,000,000 


Chief Offices : High Holborn, London, W.C.|. 
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than the reminiscences, but both are of great interest to Australian 
historians and entertaining to the general reader. 

Targets. By Sagittarius. (Jonathan Cape. §s.) 

It is perhaps not surprising that satire does not flougish in an age 
when the rapier has een place to the rubber truncheon, and her 
fans must therefore be all the more grateful to Sagittarius for the 
verses in which she gallantly upholds the tradition. They wil 
welcome old favourites in this collection such as Three Women, 
Onward Comparatively Christian Soldiers, No Confirmation, The 
New Boy, which may all be recommended as introductions to thos 
who do not already look forward to her targets for the week. The 
barbed shafts should never miss at least an inner from any failure 
to “Make the left arm always that by which you change the 
elevation,” which is, according to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, , 
first principle of archery. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
Wincs For Victory Week in the City was bound to intensify the 
stagnation which already enveloped the stock markets, and turnover 
has suffered a further decline. Once these special counter-attraction 
are over, markets should get the benefit of a good deal of money 
seeking higher yields than those offered on the Government’s tap 
loans, but I doubt whether we shall see any real activity until the 
Budget is out of the way. On the other hand, there is plenty of 
evidence to support the view that even if markets remain quiet, the 
price structure will hold firm. 
RAIL RENTAL CRITICISED 

It is not at all surprising that railway stockholders should fed 
compelled to register their dissatisfaction with the fixed renul 
agreement with the Government. While it is true that last year's 
dividends were in most cases higher than the 1941 rates, it is 
equally true that the Treasury has netted a profit which was probably 
not far short of £50,000,000. At the L.M.S. meeting, Sir Thomas 
Royden was outspoken in his defence of the railway position, but 
many stockholders must be asking themselves whether this show 
of independence and courage has not been made rather late in the 
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NO—not of six pence, but of children with such histories 
six thousand children! A song singing, yet here they are, and 
which is set in a minor key, their tiny chirpy voices have a 


where the discords are many, sweetness that rivals the four 
and the verses long and sad. and twenty blackbirds. Their 























For every one of these boys 
and girls (there are actually 
6,400 in our care at the 
moment) we could give a verse, 
and each time it would tell the 
same story of loss: some have 
no mothers, others have lost 
their fathers, either through the 
war, or through other tragic 
circumstances, all have lost their 
own homes 

You might not expect to find 


tune has been transposed from 
the minor to the major. We 
have given them homes, good 
food, and clothing, and most 
important, someone to love and 
look after them. They are happy. 

If every person who reads 
these words were to play the 
“ King,”’ and send 6d. from his 
(or her) Counting House, that 
WOULD give the children 
(and us) something to sing about. 


Cheques and P.0.s crossed Barclays Ltd. gratefully received by the 
Secretary, W. R. VAUGHAN, 0.8.E., Church of England WAIFS & 
STRAYS SOCIETY, JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDOLESEX. 
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day. There can be little likelihood now of the terms of the fixed 
rental being amended. The pity is that the railway companies were 
manoeuvred into acceptance of such terms in the negotiations which 
took place last year. As things stand, L.M.S. stockholders have 
every reason for assuming that the 1942 rate of 2} per cent. on the 
ordinary stock will be maintained during the period of the existing 
agreement despite their chairman’s statement that he could offer no 
guarantee. 
COURTAULDS’ GILT EDGED 

There is nothing in the 1942 accounts of Courtaulds to alter my 
opinion that the £1 ordinary units are a promising long-term invest- 
ment. The yield, at 47s., is admittedly very smali on the basis 
of the 74 per cent. dividend, but the balance-sheet position is so 
strong and the possibilities of the industry so great that I, for one, 
would not mind holding Courtaulds’ ordinaries for their post-war 
prospects. A glance at the Jatest balance-sheet shows that the gilt- 
edged holding now amounts to over £40,000,000, a reflection of 
the investment of the £27,000,000 odd received from last year’s 
sale of the American Viscose assets. In addition, there is £2,000,000 
in Tax Reserve Certificates and £1,320,340 in cash, altogether a huge 


fighting fund available for post-war developments. 


INVERESK POSITION 


Installation and adaptation of machinery to deal with home-grown 
materials have enabled the Inveresk Paper group to increase their 
gross profits from £622,079 to £812,335. Taxation called for 
£426,516, against £291,827, but it has still been possible to resume 
ordinary dividends with 6 per cent. In the ful accounts the 
directors remind the holders of the 6 per cent. debenture stock 
of the company’s right to redeem at 103 on giving six months’ notice. 
There can be little doubt that after August 1st, which is the last 
date on which the stock can be converted, at par, into ordinary 
shares, this repayment option will be exercised. The chances are, 
therefore, that from now on the debenture stock outstanding, which 
amounts to £378,000, will tend to get into the hands of those intend- 
ing to convert. At today’s price of £123 the debenture is the 
cheapest method of buying the ordinary shares, the equivalent price 
for the Is. ordinaries being about 1s. 3d. against the market quotation 
of 1s. sid. I regard the long-term possibilities of this group as 
being distinctly promising. 


COMPANY MEETING 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


CHAIRMAN’S speech at annual and special general meetings of stockholders, 
Wednesday, March roth, 1943. 

The accounts have again been prepared in the abbreviated form 
adopted since the war, and considerations of national security prevent 
me from enlarging on the many different aspects of the company’s 
business. 

The greater part of the net revenue of £6,932,746 is represented by 
the fixed annual payment which we receive under the Railway Control 
Agreement, whose main features I explained in detail at the last annual 
meeting. The excess of £262,143 over this fixed payment is—-subject 
to minor adjustments—the net income from sources not coming within 
the scope of the fixed payment, and with the balance of £263,938 which 
was brought forward from last year, the amount available for dividend 
on the consolidated ordinary stock is £2,206,915, which enables us to 
recommend a dividend of 24 per cent. for the half-year ending December 
31st last, making 4$ per cent. for the whole year, with a carry forward 
of £275,077. This compares with the dividend of 4 per cent. for the 
previous year when the carry forward was slightly lower. 

In 1941 we made an appropriation of £250,000 to the contingency 
Fund and it is a matter for satisfaction that in making up the accounts 
for last year we were able to allocate a further £260,000 to this fund. 
This in part represents the amount which it is now possible to release 
for the net revenue pool account for the year 1940. 

This policy is the key to the efficiency of our war-time operations. 
During the long period of trade depression which preceded the war, 
and in spite of the fact that we were faced with acute and unregulated 
road competition, we never relaxed our efforts to improve our facilities. 
There was no doubt in our minds that the railways were, and would 
remain, the backbone of the country’s internal transport system. Between 
1928 and 1938—in anticipation of a return to more prosperous times—- 
We spent over £46,000,000 on improving our undertaking. The new 
works carried out included the provision of marshalling yards, siding 
accommodation, modernisation of the docks and of a number of stations, 
depots, etc.; we also enlarged our renewal programme and during that 
period built 1,500 locomotives, 3,200 passenger train vehicles and 30,000 
magene, all of improved types, and renewed 3,000 miles of the permanent 
vay. 

Although I am not in a position to give you any figures showing 
the net earnings of the controlled railway undertakings during the past 
year, I am not revealing any secret when J say that the earnings were 
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very considerably in excess of the previous year and that it is the intention 
of the Government to publish the figures in a White Paper at ag 
early date. In consequence of estimates of earnings which have appeared 
in the press a number of stockholders have written to me suggesting 
that we should approach the Government for a revision of the present 
agreement as, if the facts are as stated, it follows that railway’ stock- 
holders have not been very fairly treated. Apart from the fact that 
the new agreement contains no provision under which we should be 
entitled to ask for revision, I should deprecate taking any action in the 
matter. I must remind stockholders that the railway companies only 
accepted the fixed annual payment of £43 millions as a war-time arrange- 
ment, because it was recognised that in time of war the national interest 
was paramount and necessitated ordinary commercial consideration being 
set aside. We also made it clear that we did not accept the figure as 
in any way representing the existing or potential earning capacity of 
the undertakings. Another factor to be borne in mind is that our 
receipts during the past year arose mainly from war traffics carried 
under exceptional conditions and in pursuance of regulations made by 
the Minister of War “Transport in order to secure the most economi¢ 
use of all available transport. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts was carried 
unanimously. The dividend payments were approved and the retiring 
directors and the audit committee were re-elected. 











All that a pipe- 
lover could desire 


“ Having been a ‘ devotee’ of Barneys for the past three years, 
finding it all that a pipe-lover could desire, I should be more 
than obliged if you would inform me how I could obtain this 
delightful Tobacco whilst living in a remote region of Africa, 
where I will be stationed for a considerable period.” 

(FROM A LIEUT.-COMMANDER, R.N.) 


7 


They are great pipe-lovers in the Navy, with a keen 
discernment in the matter of pipe tobacco. Something 
really good is required to meet the Navy standard. 


Sarneys 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full strength), 1 oz. 2/5d. 


— 


(60) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 


IFFICULT INTERVIEWS 

smoothed over by the application 
of a King Six Cigar. At 10}d. esch 
they induce an atmosphere of good 
fellowship and are appreciated as an 
excellent smoke. 














PERSONAL 


NY Books, second hand obtained.—Hotmes The Hoy 
Highcliffe, Hants 
LL kinds o1 Typewriting undertaken.—ADRIFNNE C, 
Epy* ¢ Carroll Avenue Merrow Guildford Tel. 3895 
UTHORS who value intelligent, accurate and well set- 
out typescripts send MSS. to NORAH LEE, Remen- 
ham, Codicote Road, Welwyn, Herts. Also Duplicating, 
Translations, Printing. 
YANCER Sufferer. (Case No. 474/42). Poor man, net 
income 22s. for three. Special nourishment needed. 
Please help. Jewellery gratefully received. — NATIONAL 
Society ror Cancer Reier, 2(S) Cheam Court, Cheam, 
Surrey. 
I UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
/ twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
7} VERY HOME GARDENER NEEDS CLOCHES.— 
4 They protect crops, reduce seed expense, quickly pay 
for themselves, last a lifetime, double your food supply 
without more space, ensure fresh Vegetables the year round. 
Order to-day.—Cuase Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 
‘ET THE UTMOST VALUE from the lees Bread you 


eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too. Will help save 


shipping. Ask your Baker or write BERMALINE. Fairley 
Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
T ARRIS TWEED, Suit Lengths and Costume Lengths, 
for sale. Patterns available.-—From M. W MAcLEop 
22 Matheson Road, Stornoway. 
I] ELP wanted for six months for lady who is temporarily 
unable to work owing to illness. (Case 235.) Appeal 
“S,”’ Distressep GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 
Green, W.6 
= ORIZON.” Monthly periodical. Advertiser wishes 
to purchase Nos. 1-16 and 19-21.—Write Box A879 
T’S never too late to mend your old shirts, collars, ties, 
pyiamas etc. (“ Trubenised” collars a speciality).— 
phe 4 to Resartus Lrtp., 185-187 Queensway, W.2 for 
details. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. rs. 3d., carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFaatans (C). 
The Study 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, ssex. 
N ICROSCOPE, slides. microscopical books accessories 
i required.—Details price Box 875. 
\ | ONOMARK. Confidential London Address. Letters 
yt redirected. §s. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C.r. 
ie DEMAND has made old Cramophone 
Records valuable to GUY’S HOSPITAL. Thousands 
lying about serving no useful purpose.—Send to Appeal 
Secretary. S.E.1. 





The Mark of Maintained 
Supremacy. 

The Mark of Maintained 
Service. 





To own a LOEWE PIPE , .. 


own a pipe whose leadership in quality 
has never been challenged. Take great 
care of it Loewe briars are very scarce. 


LOEWE FREE SERVICE. You are inwved 
to use the services of Loewe experts whe 
will recondition your Loewe briar so that 
it smokes as sweetly as ever. 


LOEWE & Co. Ltd., 58 HAYMARKET,S.W.1 





KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


PASTILLES 


embodying the 


manufacturing 


experience of 
eighty years 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 





Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 











~~ 














YTOTHING MORE URGENT Leica and Contax 
4 cameras wanted for the R.A.F. Also other miniature 
cameras and cine projectors wanted. Top prices paid.— 
Waxtace Heaton LtpD., 127 New Bond Street, London 
W.1. Phone: Mayfair 7511 
‘ge yy 1 desiring West End Production are in- 

vited to send MSS. to LEE PLAY AGENCY. 2 
Greystone Court, Ealing Common London, W.s. 

YANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready for in- 
‘ stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt. 
Depts. Maintains hygienic standards in thousands of 
COUNTRY HOMES, Air-Raid Shelters. Hostels, Camps, 
Public Shelters. Guaranteed odourless, germ-free, safe 
Models for every purpose, at moderate prices.—Write, en- 
closing td. stamp. for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to 
ELsan Co. (Dept. 254'33),51 Clapham Road, London S.W.9. 

YHORT-STORY WRITING. Send 4d. in ‘tamps for 
n booklet describing world-famous postal course.— 
Recent Institute (Dept 85Q), Palace Gate W.3. 

UAKERISM.—lInformation ‘especting the Faith and 

Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Frienps Home Service COMMITTEE. 
Friends House, Euston Road, London N.W.1 
T= TRIANGLE Secretaria! Training College South 

Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch a: Gerrard’s 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8. 
fFVYPEWRITING.—Sybil Rang, Literary Medicai, Legai 

&c. Expert work. Long experience.—17 Hampstead 
Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms 

Ve VALLEY.—Lindors, St. Briavels, Glos. Paying 

Guests received in homely house, standing in own 
parkland of 150 acres from 3 gns. 
l -MINUTE WAY TO HEALTI!! Postal or personal 
tuition in rhythmic breathing exercises by expert.— 
Write BCM/FSAN W.C.2 





EDUCATIONAL 


Hom STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c, Postai Tuition 

for Lond. Matric. Spec. Ent., B.A, B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ. 

B.Com., LL.B.. B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees.— 

Pros: us from C. D. Parker. M.A. LL.D. 
WOLSEY HALL \“XFORD (Est. 1894) 

OrrictaAL YEAR Books. 
UBLIC and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Year Book 
(Boys). 1943 Edition Ie 
GIRLS’ (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By post 


8s. rd. 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 
Deane & Sons Lrp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


Tue UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


More than 100 years’ Banking experience linking the 
United Kingdom and world centres with Australasia. 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 
and correspondents in all parts of the world. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1. 


Dept. Bo3 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL (Cambridge) 
Temporary Address: ATHOLL PALACE 
HOTEL, PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE 
The EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION and 
WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS (maximum annual value £109) 
will be held on 25th and 26th May and oa 
Srd and 4th June. Further information may 
be obtained from the Headmaster. 














‘YT. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN 
» HAMMERSMITH, W.6.—The next EXAMINA. 
TION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will tap 

lace on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURSDay 

y 18th, roth, 20th. These Scholarships exempt the holdey 
from payment of tuition fees. (Minimum age of entry, n) 
—Application should be made to tbe High Mistress at ty 
— f he _ ~ for = — amy phy Candidates 5 
onday ay 3rd. No application wi © accepted 
the date fixed. ” at 
tell ll edie o OF LONDON 


POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS. 


The University will shortly proceed to award SIX POST. 
GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS each of the value ¢ 
£150 for one year. The Studentships are open *o both I. 
ternal and External Graduates of the University. Applic 
tons (on a prescribed form) must reach the ACADame 
REGISTRAR, University of London, at 42 Gyles Park, Sta. 
more Middlesex (from whom further particulars may be 
obtained), not later than rst May, 1943. 








LECTURES, EXHIBITIONS & THEATRES 


ILA. “FOR LIBERTY” EXHIBITION 

L John Lewis blitzed site, Oxford Street. : 
Paintings on War, Peace and Freedom. 
Admission Free. 

a WORLD SALUTES U.S.S.R.! Book Mard 
i 21st for Great Rally, Stol' Theatre. Speakers includ 
F. Grenier Isobel Blum Sr. Azcarate. H. Pollitt, H. |, 
Adams. (Russia Today Society. 

OGARTH TO TURNER Leger Galleries, 13 Oi 
Bond Street. Open 10-5. Saturdays, 10-1, 
Ls Galleries, Leicester Sq. 10~-5.30, Sats. 10-1, 

(1). The late Roger Pettiward (Paul Crum) Capt, gh 
Commandos—Drawings and Paintings. 
(2). STEPHEN BONE—Paintings. 
(3). KENNETH MARTIN—Paintings and Pastels, 


UNCH HOUR MEETING CAXTON HALL 
4 Organised by the Libera! Party). 
Wed., Mar. 17th. ANDRB PHILIP on “The Future d 
France. 


Chairman: Rr. Hon. Viscount Samuet, G.C.B., GBE 
I'he meeting starts at 1.10 and ends at 1.50p.m. Doon 
open 12.4 ADMISSION FREE. Tickets for reserved 
seats from LIBERAL PARTY ORGANISATION, 22 Gayfere Stree, 
S.W.1 (Abbey 4703), price 2s. 
PSa3* WEEK-END CONFERENCE FOR 
SCHOOL TEACHERS will be held at Gas Indusuy 
House 1 Grosvenor Place, $.W.1, on March 2oth and 21, 
The programme comprises lectures on Polish history, geo 
gtaphy economics, education and literature by distinguished 
British and Polish University Professors.—For particulan 
apply: Hon. Sec., Organising Committee, 10 Westchester 
House, Seymour Street. W.2. Phone: PA ». 6182. 
i lames BUILDING CENTRE 23 Mappox Srrezr, Wu. 
EXHIBITION of 
The PRIZE-WINNING and other OUTSTANDING 
ENTRIES in the 
ILKLEY ARCHITECTURAL and TOWN-PLANNING 
COMPETITION 
(sponsored by Mr. Percy Darton, of Iikley). 
OPENING, by Henry Strauss, Esq., M.P. (Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Town and Country Planning). 
on WeDNesDAy, March 17th, at 2.45 p.m. 
Chairman: The Eart or Lytton, K.G., P.C., G.CS1L 
Open daily, 10-5 March 17th-27th inclusive. 
SCHEMES AND DESIGNS for the re-planning of a pat 
of the ancient and famous Yorkshire moorland resort. 
JINTER GARDEN. Hol. 8881. Evenings, 630 
Wed. and Sat., 2.30. JAN COBEL’S ANGLO 
POLISH BALLET New Ballets. 


GENERAL EON 


(of the French Army) 


THE BATTLE OF FLANDERS 


SEDAN, 


The Operations, and the Lessons to be learned 
from them, 
English Text . 
French Text ... ene ese 2/- 

.. distinguished French General, paying tribute to the leader 
ship of Lord Gort and the heroism of the B.E.P., it 
analyses the different phases of the Battle of Flanders, 
shows how and why the British Forces, unlike the French 
Sedan, managed to extricate themselves from the trap isié 
for them by the German High mand. 
Diagrams in colour, illustrating the text, form a parte 
larly interesting and instructive feature of the study. 


HACHETTE 
(The Continental Publishers & Distributors, Ltd.) 
16, William IV Street, STRAND, LONDON, wot 





ove 2/- 
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